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HIS volume concludes the series in which I have 

tried to give a connected history of Post-Roman 
Architecture in Europe, from the fall of the Western 
Empire to the full development of the Classic Renaissance 
in the 18th century. | 

Though these several volumes may be read as inde- 
pendent works, treating of each period separately, they 
are meant to be taken in connexion, and to give a con- 
secutive account of the Art in all its changes; to show 
how they arose from one another, and to trace a reason 
for them. In following the story through the period of 
Byzantine and Romanesque architecture, through the 
great age of the Gothic style that grew out of it, and 
through the violent revolution in art which revived the 
study of Roman Architecture, and which we call the Re- 
naissance, I have studied to explain the progress from 
style to style by the social changes which affected society 
at each period, and of which the art was the expression 
and illustration. It is only in this way that the art of 
Western Europe can properly be understood. 

The Renaissance in France took a line of its own, 
influenced by the strong national feeling characteristic of 
the people. It was derived from Italy, where the Renais- 
sance had been working for eighty years before it was 
heard of in France, and at first the new art was practised 
by Italians. But though the writings not only of Vitruvius, 
but those of Alberti, Serlio, and Vignola, were translated 
and accepted as text books, the French soon had treatises 
of their own, and De l’Orme in his Architecture deals 
cavalierly with ancient authority, actually propounding 
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new orders of his own invention, shocking to the purist. 
Gothic art still made itself felt. Classic details were com- 
bined with bastions and tourelles, mullions and transomes, 
high roofs and dormer windows, great chimneys, and 
conical pyramids on the towers, all of them features of the 
old national art. Even when the Gothic element had 
nearly dropped out of the mixed style the high roof held 
its place on Francois Mansart’s wing at Blois, on Lescot’s 
Louvre, on Lemercier’s Sorbonne, and in the Hétel de 
Soubise, built in the reign of Louis XV. S. Simon misses 
it at Versailles, and says that for the want of it the build- 
ing looks as if it had been gutted by fire. To its strong 
national character French Renaissance architecture owes 
much of its interest. 

Compared with contemporary work in England the 
French Renaissance in its earlier phases excels in sculp- 
ture. In both countries that art had declined in the 15th 
century, and its revival was due to the Italians imported 
by Henry VIII and Francis I. In England, for political 
reasons, the Italians went home after the death of 
Henry VIII, and during the 16th and early 17th centuries 
sculpture was little employed except in monuments, where 
among many fine works there was a good deal of inferior 
quality. In France,—more fortunate,—the Italians stayed 
on, and from their influence and example a native school 
of sculpture arose which has continued to our day. 

In other particulars, as for instance in the matter of 
windows, the advantage seems to be on our side. In 
France there is nothing like the splendid windows of many 
lights at Longleat, Knole, or Hardwick, or the magnifi- 
cent fenestration of Kirby. The French window of that 
date has but two lights, and many of the rooms at Che- 
nonceau, or Azay-le-Rideau, are ill-lit, dark and gloomy. 
Nor do we find in France the bay window which adds so 
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much to the beauty, both inside and without of the Eng- 
lish manor. Other differences between the styles will be 
noticed in the following pages: they are less marked in 
the later phases of the Renaissance. 

I have attempted, though with imperfect success, to find 
the value in money of the present day represented by the 
sums spent at various times on buildings, or on salaries 
and pensions, There are many difficulties in the way: 
for besides that of the difference in purchasing value now 
and then, the livre itself in which the amounts are stated 
was constantly changing. The livre of Francis I would 
have made five and a half of Napoleon’s francs: that of 
Louis XIV, only two; and later still the livre and franc 
were equal. There was also a difference between the Livre 
Tournois and the Livre Parisis, and the results I have 
arrived at cannot be considered as more than approximately 
correct. I am much indebted to Professor Sir Charles 
Oman, M.P., of Oxford, to Professor Bury of Cambridge 
and to Mr Thorburn, Assistant Secretary of the Royal 
Statistical Society for their kind help in this enquiry. 

The various authorities I have consulted are duly ac- 
knowledged in the notes. M. Palustre’s splendid volumes 
are full of information from original sources, and are mag- 
nificently illustrated; but his national zeal leads him to 
minimize unduly the Italian influence. I have found Mr 
Tilley’s works on the French Renaissance, and the articles 
by various writers in the volume on Modern France edited 
by him, very useful, and I need hardly say how much | 
am indebted to Mr Ward’s excellent works on Du Cerceau 
and on the French Renaissance, and to Sir Reginald 
Blomfield’s exhaustive four volumes on the same subject. 
The volumes already published of the series on the 
National History of France are full of valuable informa- 
tion on the social history of the country. 
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For the purpose of illustration I have, with hardly an 
exception, chosen subjects which I have studied person- 
ally ; information at second hand, especially in matters of 
art, is of very little value. Many of these subjects will 
probably be familiar to the reader; some perhaps will 
not be known to him at all. The ordinary tourist seldom 
leaves the beaten way to certain famous places. I wonder 
how many of those who rush past it on their way to Paris 
have ever seen Abbeville, one of the most picturesque 
places in the country. 

Among theillustrations from original drawings four plates 
Nos. XLIII, XLV, L, and LI, are from sketches by my 
son Basil; the rest are from sketches of my own, some of 
them made many years ago. I have to thank Sir Theodore 
Cook for leave to reproduce two plates from his fine book 
on French chateaux, published by Country Lzfe with that 
perfection of execution for which the periodical is famous. I 
am also indebted to the Royal Institute of British Architects 
for their kind permission to take photographs from the fine 
copy of Du Cerceau in their library ; and to the editor of the 
Buztder for leave to reproduce illustrations from that paper. 

The intervals of time between the publication of the 
volumes in this series have involved some inevitable repe- 
tition, for which this must be my excuse. 

Finally, I have to thank the Cambridge University Press, 
for the careful production of the book, and my friend the 
Rev. George Horner for kindly reading the proofs. 


T. G. JACKSON 
EacLe Houss, 
WIMBLEDON. 
LVov. 24, 1922. 
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INTRODUCTORY, THE EARLY RENAISSANCE 


THE new birth,—the Rexazssance,—of Roman architec- 
ture took place among the Italians and in Italy, the country 
where it had been born, had lived, and had expired. In 
other lands, beyond the Alps, Roman architecture cannot 
be said in the same sense to have been born again, for it 
had never lived before among the people who adopted it 
from Italy. In England the slight veneer of Italian cul- 
ture, due to the four hundred years of Roman occupation, 
vanished with the departure of the Romans themselves, 
and the buildings they left behind them were neglected 
by the native Britons and soon fell into ruin. In France, 
richer than England in monuments of Roman greatness, 
especially in Provence, Roman culture was extinguished 
by the settlement of rude Germanic tribes, Goths, Franks, 
and Burgundians, utterly incapable of imitating the works 
of the mighty masters of the world. In both countries, 
when as they became civilized the people began to build, 
a new art arose, which though it was at first dimly and 
humbly, and at an immeasurable distance, influenced by 
the remains of Roman architecture, finally resulted in the 
development of vigorous national styles, full of originality, 
and except in a few minor details showing no trace of 
Roman example. 

At the end of the 15th century, in both countries their 
native Gothic art was being practised with content, though 
not with the progressive ardour of a century or a century 
and a half before. The style had adapted itself to novel 
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conditions, and had changed with the changes that had 
taken place in society since the days of the Crusades. In 
France as in England with the decay of Feudalism, the 
growth of the central Regal power, and the better settle- 
ment of civil order, the baronial castle had given way to 
the seigneurial mansion. Old walls no longer needed for 
defence were thrown down, larger traceried windows were 
cut through the massive bastion, letting a flood of light 
into rooms heretofore lit by narrow slits, privacy was more 
attended to by adding suites of chambers, the retainers 
were better housed, and the general plan was laid out for 
greater luxury and splendour in entertainments. The 
house of Jacques Coeur at Bourges, built about the middle 
of the 15th century, and the Hotel of the Abbot of Cluny 
at Paris, built at the end of it, speak of more peaceful times, 
when the arts could be cultivated in security, and serious 
violence from without was not apprehended. Though 
they are built round a courtyard, a memory of the old 
castellated plan, the windows towards the street are as 
wide and open as those facing inwards. Even the fortified 
castles at the end of the preceding century had got beyond 
the mere provision of defence, and had been affected by 
ideas of magnificence and display ; the chateau of Pierre- 
fond near Compiégne, built in 1390 by Louis of Orleans, 
brother of the mad King Charles VI, was planned with 
halls, galleries, and suites of stately apartments, in a 
manner unknown before to the mediaeval stronghold. 
Although great houses of the 15th and the early part of 
the 16th century retain the vast round bastions of the 
chateau fort, they are meaningless ; at Gaillon one of these 
huge angle bastions contained the Chapel and another 
the Cardinal’s private apartments. In all of these houses 
we see the relaxation of strength, the abandonment of old 
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defences, and the provision of apartments for state and 
luxury. 

All the palaces of this date are Gothic, in the Flam- 
boyant style, the last phase of the architecture of the 
middle ages in France. Hitherto Gothic architecture had 
been called upon to deal mainly with Ecclesiastical build- 
ings ; and there was nothing in the new state of things to 
call for any radical change in Church architecture: but 
the style was now required to adapt itself to civil and 
domestic work on a scale that had never before presented 
itself. It met this novel demand without difficulty. Of 
course many features proper to churches were naturally 
inapplicable to secular buildings and had to disappear. 
Pointed arches were not suitable to buildings divided 
storey by storey with horizontal lines at moderate dis- 
tances above one another, and the window heads were 
consequently formed square, or with flat elliptical arches. 
There was little occasion for the Gothic vault, and floors 
and ceilings were made of wood. For a long time the 
“yzs,” the cork-screw stairs of the middle ages, continued 
to be the communication between floor and floor, but 
they gradually became wider and easier, leading up to the 
monumental stairs of Blois and Chambord, and finally 
giving way to the straight flights which had long been 
the fashion in Italy. Fireplaces and chimneys became 
important features in the building, and the subdivision of 
the interior on a more complicated plan, with corridors, 
arcaded galleries, and numerous doorways in the partition 
walls gave fresh opportunities for design and variety of 
treatment. But for all this the current Flamboyant archi- 
tecture of the day sufficed very well. The windows re- 
tained the familiar mullion and transome, though there 
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of the Palais de Justice at Rouen, with their pinnacles, 
gablets, crockets and finials, continued to appear in ver- 
sions more or less splendid with enrichment according to 
the dignity of the building; the crisp nervous sculpture, 
and wiry interwoven foliage lost none of its brilliancy ; 
and the high-pitched roof not only survived but grew 
to exaggerated dimensions, often disproportionate to the 
structure it covered. The facade and state chambers of 
the chateau of Josselin which date from 1511 and those 
of Langeais are as purely Gothic as the frowning bastions 
and fortifications of an earlier stage on which they are 
engrafted. There was nothing, it would seem, in the 
novel conditions of a more cultivated social life to require 
a radical change in the national architecture, much less an 
abandonment of it. The native style showed itself to be 


adaptable, and met the demands of the new modes of life 


quite adequately. Adaptability to circumstance indeed 
had been the very life principle of Gothic Architecture 
from first to last, through the whole period of its history, 
from the rude simplicity of Jumiéges and Caen, to the 
chaste severity of Notre Dame at Paris, Senlis, Noyon 
and Soissons, the richer perfection of Rheims, Amiens, 
and Beauvais, and the gorgeous Flamboyant of Rouen 
and Brou. The style had in it always the element of 
change, the genius of seizing at once on every new sug- 
gestion and embodying it in some new development of 
the art of the day. But it is important to observe that it 
was by development that these changes occurred, not by 
the adoption of a new style. The change came naturally 
from within ; it was not imposed from without, and in 
that it differed from the change which we are in the habit 
of calling the Renaissance. 

It was from Italy that this change came, and it was in 
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the beginning the effect of fashion and not of any serious 
artistic conviction. It was brought about partly by better 
acquaintance with the arts and civilization of Italy, till 
then scarcely known to the nobility, and not known at all 
to the generality, and partly by the revival of classical 
literature and the pressure of Humanism. 

The revival of letters and the study of Greek and Latin 
authors had made but little progress in France before 
the beginning of the 16th century, though the number of 
nearly 2000 books printed at Paris before 1500 compares 
favourably with that of 360 printed in England up to the 
same date. On the other hand in Italy the number printed 
at Venice alone before 1500 is about 3000’. The French 
taste was for books of chivalry such as the Romaunt de 
la Rose, or Amadis of Gaul in a translation from the 
Spanish. It has been said that the list of publications 
in France during the 15th century “does not contain a 
single book except that of Philippe de Comines that 
enters into the usual studies of a literary man’.” In the 
Cortegzano, Count Ludovico is made to say ‘“‘the French 
only recognize the nobility of arms, and everything else 
they hold in no estimation; so that not only have they no 
appreciation of letters, but they abhor them; they hold 
all students of literature to be the vilest of men, and they 
think it the most villainous thing to say of any one that 
he is a clerk.” To this Giuliano de’ Medici, the youngest 
son of the Magnificent Lorenzo, is made to reply “ You 
say the truth, that this error already for a long time reigns 
among the French; but should it please fortune that 


1 I am indebted to Mr A. W. Pollard, keeper of the printed books in the 
British Museum, for these figures. Panzer, cited Hallam, Zz¢. of Europe, 
vol. I. p. 241, only gives 751 to France, and 141 to England, and 2835 to 
Venice for the same period. 

2 Hallam, of. cét. p. 239. 
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Monsignor of Angouléme succeeds to the crown, I believe 
that as the glory of arms flourishes and shines in France, 
so also as asupreme ornament will flourish that of letters’.” 
This hope was realized before 1518, when it is supposed 
the Cortegzano was finished, by the accession of the Count 
of Angouléme as Francis I in 1515. 

Under the new king, who was a real lover of art and 
letters, scholarship flourished. Guillaume Budé, or Bu- 
daeus, was the friend and rival of Erasmus, and at his 
instance professorships of Greek and Latin, Hebrew and 
mathematics were founded at Paris in spite of the opposi- 
tion of the obscurantists of the University. The ancient 
languages were studied, and translations of classical authors 
were multiplied. A still more important result of this 
new study of the classics was that it caused the rise of a 
new literature in the native tongue. Complaints began 
to be made that it was neglected for foreign languages. 
One writer, Geoffroy Tory, in 1516 says he saw around 
him “men who wished to write Greek and Latin before 
they could speak their own language correctly, and it 
seemed to him that it would be more glorious for a French- 
man to write in French than in any other language, as 
well for the preservation of his language as for the honour 
of his nation and the enrichment of his native tongue, 
which is as beautiful and good as any other when it is 
well written.” Another writer, Jacques Peletier, in 1544, 
makes the same complaint and prophesies that before long 
the French language will rival the Italian and the Spanish. 
In 1549 Du Bellay defends the French language as equal 
to Greek and Latin, but admits that it wants cultivating ; 
writers should imitate the classics, but they must do so 


1 Il Cortegiano del Conte Baldassar Castiglione, Lib. 1: Giuliano was 
familiar with the French Court, and was made Duc de Nemours by Francis I. 
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not in Greek and Latin but in French’. The national 
spirit thus breathed into the literature of the Renaissance 
in France finds its echo in the architecture of the new 
movement, which even when it followed Vitruvian teaching 
never lost a certain national quality which distinguishes 
it from other schools of the Renaissance. 

By the early days of the 16th century nearly all the 
masterpieces of the literature of the Italian Renaissance 
had appeared, and they speedily found their way by 
translation into France. In 1515, the year of the accession 
of Francis I, Trissino published his Sophonzsba, the first 
Italian tragedy, and in the same year Ariosto, after ten 
years of labour sent Orlando Furzoso to the press. A 
prose translation of it into French appeared in 1543: the 
Cortegzano of Castiglione was translated in 1537 and 
again by Dolet in 1538: and Macchiavelli’s /? Prenczpe, 
the favourite book of Catherine de’ Medici, was translated 
in 1553. The architectural works of Serlio and Leon 
Battista Alberti were translated by Jean Martin, who also 
published in 1 547 a translation of Vitruvius which after- 
wards had a great effect on the French school of archi- 
tecture. 

It will be seen from these dates that what in my first 
volume I have called the Golden Age of the Italian Re- 
naissance was over by the time its influence reached 
France. In literature it was verging on the period of 
Bembo and the Ciceronians, the period of pedantry and 
convention, and in Art that of the Academies and Vitru- 
vians, of design by strict rule and dogma, and the suppres- 
sion of freedom in imagination and of natural expression. 

Such was the influence on French art of the Revival of 
learning, of Humanism, of the study of classical authors, 


1 Tilley, Literature of the French Renaissance, vol. 1. pp. 32, 143, 312. 
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and of Italian literature. It naturally directed attention to 
Roman models and offered them, for imitation, to the 
student in architecture as well as in letters. To be in the 
fashion men had to build as well as to write like the 
Romans. But a far greater influence was exerted by 
the closer acquaintance with Italian life and civilization 
arising from the invasion of Italy by Charles VIII in 
1494, which was to the French a wonderful revelation. 
Till then they knew next to nothing of the Renaissance 
movement which had been going on in Italy for nearly a 
hundred years, and of which the golden age had all but 
passed away—the age of Brunelleschi, Da Majano, Alberti, » 
and Michellozzo, of Donatello, Ghiberti, Rossellino, Mino, 
Civitale, Verocchio, and Desiderio da Settignano, of 
Masaccio, Fra Angelico, Gozzoli, Signorelli, Mantegna, and 
Botticelli. At the accession of Francis I in 1515 Bramante 
was dead, Michel Angelo was in middle life, and Raffaelle 
had only five years to live. When the French, therefore, 
entered the field the passionate fervour with which the 
Early Renaissance had been prosecuted in Italy had settled 
into a calmer pursuit of the new style as its acceptance 
became assured. 

But the new comers in 1494 had before them all the 
recent and wondrous creations of the Italian guattrocento, 
and were introduced to a standard of culture and of refine- 
ment in living far beyond anything in their experience. 
Philippe de Comines writes of Venice, whither he was sent 
as ambassador, that its splendour surpassed that of every 
other city. Charles the King writes from Naples to his 
brother-in-law: ‘“‘You could not believe what beautiful 
gardens there are in this city. They only want Adam and 
Eve to make them an Earthly Paradise. And moreover 
I have found here the best painters....In France the best 
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pictures do not approach those here.” The Bishop of Italian 


S. Malo writes to Queen Anne, “Madame, I wish you 
could have seen this city, and the beautiful things that 
there are here, for it is a terrestrial paradise.... The 
beauty of these places is a thing incredible.” 

In a former volume I have compared the slender 
household equipment of an English nobleman’s house 
in the 16th century with the superior luxury and con- 
venience of an Italian establishment. The same contrast 
must have astonished the Frenchmen who followed 
Charles VIII on that disastrous campaign which first 
introduced the foreigner into Italian policy. They won- 
dered at the splendour and riches of Italy, so far beyond 
what they were used to in their comparatively rude 
homes in France. But their wonder soon gave way to 
desire to possess. Meeting with hardly any resistance 
they treated the country as conquered territory and helped 
themselves liberally to the spoil. To the Florentines who 
indignantly resented these pretensions Charles replied 
that the proofs he had entered the city as a conqueror 
were that he had ridden in with his lance on his thigh, 
and that his officials had freely come in with chalk in 
their hands and had marked the doors of the houses for 
billets. Pope Alexander VI indeed said that with a piece 
of chalk the French King in his triumphal progress 
through Italy had found no occasion for any other arms. 
Charles himself was lodged at Florence in the splendid 
palace which Michellozzo had built for Cosimo de’ Medici, 
from which his grandson Piero IJ had been driven into 
exile. The king had never been so splendidly housed as 
in this home of a merchant prince, and was in no haste 
to quit his luxurious quarters, from which he was only 

1 Y, Part II of this work, Exgland, p. 6. 
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persuaded to go by the urgent appeals of Savonarola. 
Before he left, the house was plundered by the courtiers 
and soldiers, but the best part was seized by the signory 
or senate. Philippe de Comines says that the fugitive 
Piero placed his house at the king’s disposal, and ‘‘ there 
was the seigneur de Ballassat to prepare the said lodging, 
who! when he knew of the flight of the said Pierre 
de Medici set to work to pillage all he found in the said 
house, saying that their bank at Lyons owed him a great 
sum of money, and among other things he took a whole 
licorne which was worth six or seven thousand ducats, 
and two great pieces of another, and many other treasures. 
Others did the like. He’ had conveyed to another house 
in the city all his valuables: the people pillaged it. The 
signory had part of the richest rings and 20,000 ducats 
which he? had at his bank in the town, and several fine 
pots of agate, and a greater number of marvellously cut 
cameos than I had ever seen before, as wellas three thousand 
or more fine medals in gold and silver weighing at least 
forty pounds, such a quantity as I should not have 
thought existed in all Italy.” The astonishment of the 
French at the splendour and abundance of the works 
of the Renaissance which they found everywhere was 
only equalled by their rapacity. The king himself was 
the chief robber. In December 1495 the royal accounts 
show the transport by sea from Naples to Lyons, and 
by land from Lyons to Amboise, of manuscripts, tapes- 


1 Et ja estott le seigneur de Ballassat pour faire ledict logis, lequel quant al 
sceut la fuyte dudict Pierre de Medicis, &c., &c. The translators make this 
“who” to mean the king. It reads as if it meant the Lord of Ballassat. The 
licorne was probably an elephant’s tusk. De Comines adds that the value of 
what Piero lost on that day was 100,000 crowns and more. De Comines, 
Mem., Livre vil. Chap. xi. 

2 Sc. Piero. 
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tries, pictures and marbles to the weight of 87,000 
pounds’. 

At Naples the king was so much struck with a group 
of the Deposition in terra-cotta that he knighted the 
sculptor on the spot. This artist was Guido Mazzoni of 
Modena, better known as Paganino, whom Charles in- 
vited to France and employed on his tomb at S. Denis?. 
But Charles did more than carry off the spoils of Renais- 
sance Art into France; he imported artists of the new 
school to teach it to his countrymen. Among them were 
men of various crafts, and two women. In all they 
numbered twenty-two, including Janus Lascaris, a Greek 
scholar. There were at least two architects of repute, 
Fra Giocondo, who in his old age was consulted about 
the building of S. Peter’s at Rome, and Domenico da 
Cortona, a pupil of Giuliano da S. Gallo, known better 
by his soubriquet of Il] Boccadoro. There was Girolamo 
Pacchierotti, a decorative sculptor, and Bernardino of 
Brescia, an zx¢tarszatore, ‘“‘ouvrier de planches et menuisier 
de toutes couleurs,” and there was among them a land- 
scape gardener, Don Pacello da Mercoliano. Paganino 
does not seem to have been of the twenty-two, but to 
have come independently*’. A colony of these Italians 
was settled at Amboise, where, as De Comines says, 
“the King had undertaken the greatest building that any 


1 Archives de Vart Francais. Cited Tilley, of. czz. p. 125. 

2 At a later date Mazzoni was employed in England on a design for 
Henry VII’s tomb at Windsor, where he appears in the accounts as Master 
Pageny: but the design was not approved by Henry VIII after his father’s 
death, and was rejected for that by Torrigiano now in Westminster Abbey. 
V. Part II of this work, Exgland, p. 51. 

3 Paganino was paid more highly than the other Italians. Even Fra 
Giocondo had only 30 ducats or 562 livres a year, while Paganino had 
50 ducats or 937 livres yearly. He returned to Italy in 1516 and died there 
in 1518, Tilley, Dawn of the French Renaissance, p. 476. 
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king had begun for a hundred years, both in the Chateau, 
and in the town, as may be seen by the towers, up which 
one may go on horseback, and by what he had under- 
taken in the town, of which models had been made of 
marvellous enterprize and expense, and which would not 
have been finished for a long time. And he had brought 
from Naples many excellent workmen in many kinds of 
crafts, such as carvers and painters, and it seemed that 
what he had undertook was the enterprize of a young 
king, who thought not of death, but hoped for a long 
life.” This however was not to be, for Charles died from 
an accident in 1498. 

With this Italian colony, afterwards extended to Blois 
and Tours, a school of Renaissance craftsmanship was 
established in France. The only Italian who is known to 
have worked in that country before then is Francesco 
Laurana, who after practising at Naples and Palermo 
finally settled in France in 1477. He was a medallist as 
well as a sculptor, and has put his name—FRANCISCVS 
LAVRANA FECIT—on a medal of 1461 in honour of Queen 
Joanna of Sicily, whom after the fashion of the day he 
styles piva. So on his medal for Louis XI the king 
is styled DIVvS LODOVICVS REX FRANCORVM’®. Francesco 
executed the decoration of a chapel in S. Lazare at Mar- 
seilles, and a reredos now in S. Didier Avignon. But his 
best work is the tomb in the Cathedral of Le Mans of 
Charles I, Comte du Maine, who died in 1473, which 
may perhaps have been sent from Italy before Laurana’s 
arrival in 1477. His influence on French sculpture is 
questionable, and he exercised none at all on Architecture’. 


1 Mem., Liv. vit. Chap. xxv. 

2 Sigismondo Malatesta styles his mistress Isotta DIVA on the tomb de- 
signed for her at Rimini. 

* It seems likely that Francesco Laurana was related—perhaps brother— 
to Luciano Laurana the architect of Duke Federigo da Montefeltro’s palace 
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Of sculpture in France by Paganino, or Guido Mazzoni 
to give him his proper name, nothing remains, unless the 
two kneeling figures of Philippe de Comines and his wife 
now in the Louvre, taken from his tomb in the Grands 
Augustins, are his. He made the tomb at S. Denis for 
Charles VIII, which was destroyed in 1793. It was of 
black marble with twelve medallions of the Virtues, 
represented as seated figures, round the base, and on the 
top a kneeling figure of the king with a child angel kneeling 
at each corner. The figures were in bronze gilt. Mazzoni’s 
design for Henry VII’s tomb at Windsor was to have 
been something like this, and in the existing tomb by Torri- 
giano the idea of the bronze medallions at the sides and 
the angels at the corners has survived, though the effigies 
of the king and queen are recumbent, conformably to 
English taste. 

In 1500 another Italian sculptor, Girolamo da Fiesole, 
was commissioned to make the monument in Tours 
Cathedral of the two children of Charles VIII by his 
Queen Anne of Brittany. The figures on the top are 
probably by another hand, but the tomb is in a good 
Italian Renaissance style with amorznz supporting heraldry, 
and on the receding upper part among graceful scrolls 
and arabesques are figures representing the labours of 
Hercules, a singular choice of subjects for a children’s 
tomb (Plate I). 

At Folleville in Picardy is the work of another Italian 
in the remarkable monument to Raoul de Launay and his 
wife who died in 1524. It shows a mixture of styles, the 


at Urbino and probably the master of Bramante. Francesco in the Accounts 
at Naples calls himself Azzara or Adzara, but afterwards Laurana. This is 
taken by Burger (Francesco Laurana, p. 9) to imply that he was of Zara, 
where we know Luciano’s father lived. Luciano is described as g: Martini 
de Jadia, v. my Dalmatia, the Quarnero and Istria, vol. 1. p. 363 and my 
Holiday in Umbria, p. 64. 
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tomb being recessed under a double ogee arched canopy 
of regular Gothic design, flanked by Gothic pinnacles, 
probably by a native artist, while the tomb itself is in the 
style of the Renaissance by an Italian. Between the two 
canopies the Virgin Mary sits in a Renaissance niche of 
which angels draw back the curtains. On the side of the 
tomb on which the figures of Raoul and his lady lie, right 
and left of the inscription-tablet are a pair of cherubs, 
exquisitely modelled, holding shields wreathed in flowers. 
The artist has recorded his name 


ANTONIVS DE PORTA TAMAGNINVS MEDIOLANENSIS 
FACIEBAT ET FAXIVS NEPOS EIVS’. 


Antonio della Porta was one of the sculptors who worked 
with Amadeo on the front of the Certosa of Pavia’. 

Other Italians were employed in France during the 
reign of Louis XII. The brothers Giusti or Betti worked 
for Cardinal d’ Amboise at Gaillon, and one of them made 
the tomb of Bishop James at Dol. But their work and 
that of the others I have named was confined to tombs, 
and decorative sculpture, and had no effect on the archi- 
tecture, which remained Flamboyant Gothic in con- 
struction and general design, though often decorated with 
Italian arabesques, colonnettes, friezes, with scroll-work, 
and classical medallions. 

Although there were two architects of repute among the 
colonists at Amboise, Fra Giocondo and Domenico da 
Cortona, there is little trace of their having been em- 
ployed in that capacity during the reigns of Charles VIII 
and Louis XII. Domenico is described as fazseur de 
Chasteaux (? towers for sieges) e¢ menutsier de toutes 

1 This tomb is illustrated by Palustre, La Renaissance en France, vol. 1. 


pp: 29-45. I have not seen it myself. 
2 Perkins, /talian Sculptors, p. 131. 
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ouvrages ae menurserte. In 1510 he was employed on 
furniture at Blois’. Fra Giocondo may have contrived 
the great towers built by Charles VIII at Amboise with 
an inclined plane up which one could go on horseback, 
perhaps suggested by Luciano Laurana’s tower of the 
same kind by which Duke Federigo could ride from his 
stable to his bedchamber at Urbino. From 1502 to 1504 
Fra Giocondo was engaged in rebuilding the bridge of 
Notre Dame at Paris which had collapsed in 1499. He is 
traditionally credited with the design for GaiLLon, the 
great chateau begun by Cardinal George d’Amboise in 
1502, and finished for occupation in 1510. But the building 
accounts only mention the names of Frenchmen. No 
artists, we are told, from beyond the Alps were employed 
except in secondary matters and simple ornamentation’. 
Except a fragment now standing inthe Beaux Arts at Paris 
the building, of which very little remains, was thoroughly 
French in its architectural character, so far as may be 
judged from Du-Cerceau’s drawing of it, and could not 
have been designed by an Italian (Plate II). Moreover 
Fra Giocondo left France in 1509 when the building was 
incomplete. In 1513 in his old age he was consulted by 
Leo X in conjunction with Giuliano da S. Gallo, and 
Raffaelle about S. Peter’s, but nothing came of it and 
he was dead before 1520. 

The fragment of the S.E. loggia of Gaillon preserved 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, however, certainly contains 
Italian work, and cannot be dismissed as ‘‘a secondary 
matter or simple ornamentation,” and the stalls of the 
chapel, which are now at S. Denis, though the frame is 


1 Tilley, of. cz. p. 386. 
2 Deville, Comptes de dépenses de la construction du Chateaux de Gaillon. 
Cited R. Blomfield, Rexazssance tn France. 
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Flamboyant, are extraordinarily rich with Intarsia and 
delicate arabesques and figure panels by dexterous Italian 
hands. There were also terra-cotta roundels by Guido 
Mazzoni like those done for Wolsey at Hampton Court 
by Giovanni da Majano’. 

But an architectural design in the Italian style so 
complete as the screen at Gaillon was exceptional in the 
early days of the Renaissance. Till the end of the reign of 
Louis XII, and even during a great part of that of his 
successor, though Italian details crept in more and more, 
the Architecture remained Gothic with little change. 
The same happened in England, as in the chantry of 
Lady Salisbury at Christchurch in Hampshire, where 
arabesques carved by Italians in the new manner are 
mingled with the pinnacles and traceries of Perpendicular 
Gothic. In France while the architecture suffered little 
change it was not long before the charm of the new style 
of ornament affected the native sculptors, who began to 
imitate, though at first but roughly, the delicate capitals, 
friezes and arabesques that they saw being done by the 
Italian colonists. At S. Riquier there are Renaissance 
figures and a wreath on a pedestal for S. Christopher 
who stands under a Gothic canopy. At Chateaudun the 
panels of the staircase newel are filled with arabesques, 
though they finish with trefoiled heads. Inthe Flamboyant 
west front of Rouen Cathedral, finished by Rolland le 
Roux early in the sixteenth century, there are twisted 


1 Palustre gives the names of the master-masons employed at Gaillon; 
Guillaume Senault, Pierre Fain, and Pierre de Orme. La Renaissance en 
France, vol. 1. pp. 74-92, by Léon Palustre, 3 vols. folio splendidly illustrated 
by Sadoux. M. Palustre however is not infallible. In his other book Z’Archz- 
tecture de la Renaissance, p. 527, he tells us “on montre de lui (Inigo Jones) 
a S. Paul de Londres un portail en style Corinthien (1646) qui ne s’yharmonise 
pas trop mal avec la grande construction de Christophe Wren.” 
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shafts with Renaissance details in the recesses, which 
serve as pedestals for statues. In Louis XII’s wing at 
Blois there is no trace of the Renaissance in the archi- 
tectural design, which is late Gothic in style, but the 
columns of the Loggia, on the inside, are decorated with 
Italian arabesques. At Tours there is a nearer approach 
to Renaissance architecture in the top storeys of the 
Cathedral towers, though the novel features are mixed 
with crocketed pinnacles in the Gothic manner. These 
date from 1507, and were constructed by Pierre Valence, 
an engineer of Tours, together with Bastien and Martin 
Francois. In spite of their round-headed windows, cor- 
nices with dentils and pilasters, and other classic features, 
the master-mason architects were unable to finish the 
design without the familiar pinnacles and crocketed 
spirelets of the old traditional art. The west tower of 
S. PrERRE at CouTaNncEs has a somewhat similar finish in 
the new style (Fig. 1)* which is carried still further in the 
fine tower of S. ANTOINE, now the Beffroi, at Locues, 
which was built between 1519 and 1530 (Plate I11). 

A similar mixture of styles occurs in the H6TEL p’AL- 
LUYE at Biors the town house of Florimond Robertet, 
minister of Louis XII, where a Gothic building has a 
court with an Italian loggia in two storeys decorated with 
terra-cotta medallions of Aristotle and the twelve Caesars 
framed in wreaths (Plate IV). The capitals are in the style 
of the Renaissance (Fig. 2). That it was built during the 
reign of Louis XII is shown by his arms and those of his 
wife. It is suggested’ that it, as well as Robertet’s chateau 
at Bury which has been destroyed, was designed by Do- 


1 The name of Jéhan le Breton is said to be on the north side of the east 
buttress. 
2 By M. Bournon. Tilley, of. czz. p. 416. 
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menico da Cortona, known as I] Boccadoro, but this attri- 
bution to him is only conjectural. 

The Hore, Lattemanp at Bources begun in 1487, 
but added to and altered after 1494, has in the staircase 
tower Renaissance details of a rather clumsy kind, evi- 
dently the work of a Frenchman striving to design in an 
unfamiliar style. In the interior is a chimney piece with 
the devices of a porcupine and an ermine for Louis XII 
and his queen Anne of Brittany. The arabesques are 
delicately cut, but they are wiry and want gradation, and do 
not seem to me to have the true Italian touch (Plate V). 


There is a strange medley of styles in the famous en- 
tombment at the abbey of Soresmes between Angers and 
Le Mans, where the group of the Virgin and the other 
Maries, with Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus laying 
the dead Christ in the tomb, is enclosed within an elliptical 
arch of pure Flamboyant architecture with intersecting 
mouldings, and sharp thistle running foliage, all which is 
flanked on either side by a pilaster covered with arabesques 
in the Italian style (Plate VI). The monument bears 
the date 1496 when it probably was completed, and it is 
suggested that the arabesques were cut by one of King 
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Charles’s newly imported colony, perhaps by Pacchierotti 
who is mentioned above. But though the candelabra and 
similar features are cleanly cut, the foliage is crushed and 
crumpled much as a Flamboyant carver would have done 
it though it is not the Flamboyant leaf. The arabesques 
are in much higher relief than is usual in Italian work, no 
ground is exposed, and they are much undercut which is 
unlike the Italian method (Plate VI). The two men hold- 
ing the sheet in which the body lies are well and boldly 
cut, but the figures of the Maries behind the tomb are 
poor and inexpressive. The seated Magdalene however 
is very good and pathetic. The two soldiers standing on 
each side by the pilasters are good and seem by a different 
hand, probably Italian. 

There are three other groups of figures in the church. 
That of the entombment of the Virgin in the North tran- 
sept, is treated in a more regular Renaissance manner, 
and the figures are better, some of them evidently portraits, 
but the architecture is heavy and clumsy. 

An active promoter of the new style was Jean Perréal, 
or Jéhan de Paris as he styled himself, a painter who went 
to Milan with Louis XII, and was largely employed in 
decorations at Lyons and other towns for Royal entries 
and state receptions. In 1501 or thereabouts he was 
commissioned by Anne of Brittany to make a design and 
model for the tomb of her father Duke Francis II. The 
work was entrusted to Michel Colombe, the sculptor of 
that period whose name is best known to fame. The monu- 
ment, which is now in the fine Cathedral of Nantes, is in 
a mixture of styles (Plate VII). It retains the mediaeval 
form of an altar tomb, with recumbent figures of the Duke 
and Duchess lying on a slab of black marble ; three angels 
at the head support their pillows, and at their feet are a 
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lion and a greyhound holding escutcheons. In this part 
there is no touch of the Renaissance. The sides of the 
tomb have each six and the ends each two shallow niches, 
containing figures of the twelve apostles on the sides, 
Charlemagne and S. Louis in the two niches at the head 
and S. Francis and S. Margaret with her dragon in those 
at the foot. The niches which rest on a course of dark 
green marble are divided by pilasters faced with arabesques 
which are continued in the spandrils, and cover the jambs 
and arch of the niche. In a stage below are circular 
medallions, divided by arabesques and containing rather 
rudely carved sitting figures of weepers. These little 
figures are cut in dark green marble with white marble 
inlaid for the books they hold, and for their faces which 
however can hardly be seen. It is suggested that the 
figures of the saints are Italian, not adapted to the niche, 
for which some say they are too large’. Their heads in 
fact lie upon the crown of the arch. But there is a variety 
of tastes in the way of fitting a statue to a niche as 
many of us know by experience, and in this case they do 
not seem to me badly fitted: were they reduced in height 
they would not properly fill the width of the niche, which 
is unusually spacious. The figures vary in merit, some 
being commonplace. They seem to have lost the restrained 
verve of mediaeval sculpture without attaining the mas- 
terly ease of the Italian czmguecento. At the corner of the 
tomb are four detached standing figures of virtues; T’em- 
perance, Force drawing a dragon from a tower, Prudence, 
and Justice. The figure of Force is good, the others are 
indifferent; and they seem to have nothing to do with 
the tomb behind, which might perhaps have been better 
without them. . 
1 Tilley, op. cz¢. p. 502. 
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Inthe Louvre is a panel by Michel Colombe’ of S. George 
and the Dragon in a Renaissance frame decorated with 
arabesques by Pacchierotti and his assistants. It formed 
the reredos at Gaillon. 

The charming fountain at Tours made in 1500-1510 
for the financier Jacques de Beaune, Lord of Semblangay, 
has been variously attributed to Michel Colombe, or the 
Giusti who had an aéelzer at Tours; but whoever gave 
the design it seems to have been executed by Bastien 
and Martin Francois. It is in a pronounced Renaissance 


style with pilasters, arabesques, dolphins and ribbons 
(Plate XVII, p. 43). 


With these works the history of the Renaissance 
in France is brought down to the end of the reign of 
Louis XII, when the first period of the movement may 
be said to close. A review of the progress it had made 
down to this date shows that the influence of the new art 
was confined chiefly to decorative work and monuments, 
and that these were largely executed by Italian artists 
whom Charles VIII had brought into the country. From 
the workshops, for instance, of the Giusti at Tours issued 
a quantity of smaller works of the Italian school, such 
as fonts, tombs, monuments of various kinds; and they 
were often called upon for decorative work even in 
buildings that were being erected in the native Gothic 
style. But the French sculptors soon caught the infec- 
tion and began to imitate in their own work what they 
saw being done in the new manner by the Italians who 
had settled among them, and it is not easy to distinguish 


1 The date of Michel Colombe’s birth is unknown. He lived to be a very 
old man and is supposed to have died in 1512. He had an atelzer at Tours 
with numerous assistants. 
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in the work of the early part of the 16th century the 
ornament wrought by French hands from that of the 
Italians. 

Beyond this, so far, the Renaissance had not made 
much way. The architecture remained unaffected except 
in the few instances where Italians were employed in the 
construction. While Duke Francis’s tomb at Nantes was 
being covered with Italian arabesques, and while Gaillon 
was being decorated with medallions of the Caesars by 
Paganino, and the chapel was being furnished with stalls 
enriched with intarsia and exquisite scroll work in the 
Italian manner and by Italian hands, the north transept 
at Beauvais was being built by Martin Chambiges in 
Flamboyant Gothic, Jéhan Texier was raising the beautiful 
north-west spire at Chartres, the tower of S. Jacques de 
la Boucherie at Paris was rising, the gorgeous fabrics of 
Brou and Albi were being finished, the nave of Tours 
Cathedral was progressing, S. Quentin was erecting its 
gem of an Hétel de Ville, and many an ancient castle 
was being transformed into a seigneurial residence, all in 
the native Gothic style without any trace of foreign in- 
fluence, or any sign of discontent with the traditional art 
which had grown up with the growth of the French nation 
itself. | 

And yet the patrons of art at the beginning of the 
16th century while they were only trimming their Gothic 
buildings with scraps of classic ornament seem to have 
thought they had caught the true spirit of the Renaissance. 
Cardinal d’Amboise at Gaillon was only introducing Re- 
naissance furniture into a Gothic structure, but he no 
doubt believed he was building in the manner of Brunel- 
leschi and Alberti. Geoffroy Tory indeed boldly claims 
that the French had surpassed their teachers and their 
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models. In the preface to his edition of Alberti’s book 
De ve A:dificatoria, published in 1512 he says: 


Our ancestors, as everybody knows were content with good work, 
and built with little art and elegance....But at length we have woken 
up, and our buildings are now renowned everywhere. Indeed since that 
magnanimous king, the terror of all Italy, Charles VIII returned as a 
glorious conqueror from Naples, the art of building in the beautiful 
Doric and Ionic style, which is also that of Italy, has begun to be 
practised among us with great success. At Amboise, Gaillon, Tours, 
Blois, Paris, and a hundred other important places you will now see 
public and private buildings built in a classical style. You may see, I 
say, buildings so beautiful and so perfect that the French architects are 
judged to surpass, not only the Italians, but their teachers the Dorians 
and Ionians?. 


And yet, when this was written, not a single building 
had arisen in France in the true Renaissance manner. 
So easy is it to be misled by the fallacy of mistaking the 
accidents of a movement for its essential principles. 


1 Cited Tilley, of. cét. p. 453. 
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Tuus far, as we have seen, under Charles VIII and 
Louis XII the new style derived from the Italian Re- 
naissance had depended upon the patronage of a few 
great men: of the king, Charles VIII himself, and to a 
less degree of his successor, and of individuals such as 
Cardinal George d’Amboise at Gaillon, Maréchal de Gie 
et le Vernet and Florimond Robertet at Bury and in the 
Hétel d’Alluye, at Blois. The new style did not become 
at once popular, and was confined to a few great houses 
and even in them seldom went beyond ornamental details, 
while the generality went on building in the old fashion. 
Otherwise than in these exceptional cases the new style 
did not extend beyond monuments, generally wrought by 
foreigners from ‘Italy ; and though the native artists to 
some extent learned to model their ornament in the new 
fashion the architecture remained unaffected. But with 
the accession of Francis I in 1515 the new art rapidly 
progressed, and no longer satisfied with mere ornamenta- 
tion began to work on a large scale, and to influence the 
plan and general design of the structure. 

Both in England and France a great era of building 
set in with the accession of their two youthful kings. 
Vast mansions were projected and more or less completely 
carried out by Royalty, and by the nobility and ministers 
of state. Henry VIII, described as ‘‘the onlie Phoenix of 
his time for fine and curious masonrie,” built the palaces 
of Bridewell, Nonsuch, S. James’s, and Beaulieu or New 
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Hall in Essex, and finished in a more splendid fashion 
the sumptuous palace which he took from unhappy Wolsey 
at Hampton Court. Cromwell with a sigh says “What a 
great charge it is to continue his buildings in so many 
places at once. How proud and false the workmen be ; 
and if the king would spare for one year how profitable 
it would be for him’.” But Henry’s extravagance was 
surpassed by Francis, who besides adding considerably 
to the palace of Blois, and the castle of Fontainebleau 
which he entirely remodelled, built the new chateau of 
Chambord, and that of Madrid in the Bois de Boulogne, 
Villers-Cotteret, S. Germain-en-Laye, and the hunting 
box of La Muette, and began to rebuild in the new style 
the old palace of the Louvre. He was a real patron of 
the arts, and took such an intimate part in the design of 
his buildings that Du Cerceau says it was hardly possible 
to call anyone else the architect of his palaces. 


Charles, Duke of Orleans, had been in captivity in 
England twenty-five years since the battle of Agincourt. 
On his return in 1440 he began to turn his castle of BLots 
into a mansion of greater ease. He added galleries and 
loggias, and laid out pleasure grounds for which he em- 
ployed Don Pacello da Mercoliano, one of Charles VIII’s 
colony who has been mentioned already. His son Louis 
XII between 1498 and 1502, built a wing on the east 
side of the court, through which it is entered, uniting the 
mediaeval hall to the chapel. Francis on his accession 
rebuilt the north side of the court as we now see it with 
the famous staircase. Behind this wing was added an 
additional building presenting a vast front towards the 
north faced with open arcading, and surmounted by an 


* Cromwell’s Reminiscences. Cited Law, Hampton Court, vol. 1. p. 161. 
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open loggia (Fig. 3). This work occupied the years from re 

1515 to 1519. Though but 13 years had elapsed since ~°” 

the wing of Louis XII was finished we find the archi- 

tectural details have completely changed in style. In wing of 

Louis’s building the king rides on horseback under a “°™S*" 

double hooded canopy of Flamboyant architecture with 

trefoil cusping, flanked by pinnacles with crocketed spire- 

lets’: the balconies and parapets have Gothic traceries, 
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Fig. 3. 


and on the roof are the gabled and pinnacled dormers 
proper to that style. In the new wing of Francis I, the Wing of 
Gothic detail has disappeared ; between the windows on “""" 
each storey are the pilasters with classic capitals and 
bases invented first by Alberti in the Palazzo Rucellai at 
Florence half a century before, but hitherto unknown 
beyond the Alps; classic entablatures divide the storeys; 


1 The present statue is modern. Du Cerceau’s print shows the niche empty. 
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Chateau of deli¢ate arabesques enrich the piers and newels of the 
a great stair; and novel forms fill the balustrades, cornices 
and archivolts. In the ornamentation a complete revolu- 
tion has taken place, and yet the structural features remain 


the same. The windows have kept their mullions and 
transomes, the high pitched roofs remain as of yore, and 
the dormers in their new Renaissance garb present a ver- 
sion of the familiar Flamboyant design, such as those on 
the building of Louis XII close by. The change from the 
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old fashion of building is only superficial: Francis’s wing Chateau of 
: 5 : 5 : ° lois 

is Gothic still, no less than that of his predecessor, in spite 

of the features borrowed from another style with which it 

has decked itself. The famous staircase is a glorified ver- 

sion of the mediaeval vzs, or newel stair, opened out with 
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Fig. 5. 


arches to the front, and enriched with splendid balustrades, 
parapets, and arabesques. Even the statues that adorn 
the great piers outside are housed in niches under pin- 
nacled canopies in the Gothic way, though the softer forms 
of the Renaissance have taken the place of the angular 
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buttresses and the cusped and crocketed head of the 
mediaeval canopy (Plate IX). It is easy to trace the 
translation of such a Flamboyant dormer window as that 
in the Chateau of JossELIN (Fig. 4) into one like that at 
Cuamporp (Fig. 5) which resembles those at Blois: there 
are the same flanking piers at the sides, and there is even 
a scroll at Chambord to represent the flying buttress at 
Josselin. The features may be imitated, very remotely it 
must be confessed, from Roman work, but they are used 
in the Gothic way, with the same unconscious freedom as 
those of the Middle Ages. Strange liberties are taken 
with classic forms: pilasters designed by Vitruvius for 
great temples, forums, and basilicas, are reduced to puny 
dimensions, and used in miniature to adorn windows and 
dormers. The architect at Blois, whoever he was, gave 
free play to his fancy, unfettered as yet by the module, 
and happily ignorant of any fixed scale of proportions, for 
Vitruvius had not yet appeared in a French translation. 

The great stair is a masterpiece of masonry, though I 
confess to thinking the ponderous cornice of the top storey 
overdone (Plate VIII). Admirable is the art with which the 
steep rake of the ascending stair, which would have had 
a bad effect if expressed outwardly, is disguised by making 
the balcony that fills each opening slope less steeply, and 
by continuing the entablature above the first floor win- 
dows of the main building horizontally across the structure 
in defiance of its ascending lines. It is in such delicate 
touches as these that the true artist shows himself (Plate 
Vit): 

Jacques Sourdeau’s name is given as that of the master- 
mason of this building, but it is suggested that Boccador 


? From illustration in Sir Theodore Cook’s Twenty-five Great Houses in 
france, p. 125. 
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gave the design. On the other hand Palustre attributes 
it to Charles Viart, the architect, according to him, of the 
old Hotel de Ville at Orleans, and of that at Beaugency’. 

The doorcases and chimney-pieces inside the palace 
deserve study. 


The work at Blois was still in progress when Francis 
began the great Chateau of CHamBorp a few miles away. Chambord 
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Fig. 6. Chambord. 


It was begun in 1519 or 1520: the work was suspended 
during Francis’s captivity but was renewed on his release 
in 1526, and the building was finished within 10 years 
(Fig. 6). Here there was no existing building to be con- 
sidered, or to affect the scheme, and so the plan was 


1 Ward, Du Cerceau, p. 12. 
2 Palustre, L’ Architecture de la Renatssance, p. 150. 
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laid out symmetrically. There was a great central block, 
the Donjon in name, though without any trace of the 
gloom suggested by that ill-omened title. It had however 
at each of the four corners an enormous round bastion 
with prodigiously thick walls, reminiscent of the chateau 
fort. It was enclosed in a great courtyard surrounded by 
buildings, at each corner of which was another great round 
tower, and the whole was surrounded by a moat (Fig. 6). 
The donjon is divided by four great halls forming a 
Greek cross, and the space where they meet in the middle 
is occupied by the famous double staircase, a vzs, or screw 
with two threads, two separate stairways that never meet, 
winding round the same newel (Fig. 7). The four-way 
hall is lit from the four ends, and the staircase by openings 
between its eight great piers, and by a lantern tower, which 
tisés above the roof toa great height, and forms the central 
object of a bewildering crowd of huge chimneys, towering 
roofs and dormers. The chimneys are panelled, pinnacled, 
and adorned with niches, and both they and the dormer 
windows are studded with discs and diamonds of black 
slate inlaid in the masonry. From the ground, up to the 
level from which the roof begins, the design is simple and 
comparatively plain. There are pilasters, rather far apart 
storey by storey, and string-courses to mark the floor, but 
there is no other ornament and the design is sane till you 
come to the great cornice which is highly enriched, while 
all above is a fantastic wilderness of conical roofs, chimneys 
and dormers clustering round the great central lantern 
(Plates Xand X1). Itis difficult to take Chambord seriously. 

To whom are we to attribute this strange design ? 
M. Palustre speaks of Pierre Nepveu, called Trinqueau, 
as its “immortal architect.” But it is known that Do- 


* Palustre, L’Architecture de la Renaissance, p. 180. 
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menico da Cortona, I] Boccadoro, made a model for lteechamnborl 
which existed in the 17th century and is said to have The 

: 5 ; aha double 4 
differed only in detail from the actual building. It had Staircase 


octagonal turrets flanking the entrance of the Donjon, 
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and the stair was in straight flights. Denis Sourdeau, son Sourdeau 
of Jacques Sourdeau of Blois was master-mason jointly, it Nc 
is said, with Pierre Nepveu’. On the other hand we are 
told that Nepveu’s name does not occur in the accounts 
1 Ward, Du Cerceau, p. 13. 
atin 3) 
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till 1538, the year of his death, when he appears as 
commis au couterolle, or surveyor’. Sourdeau had died in 
1534 and was succeeded by Jacques Cocqueau. It is diffi- 
cult to believe the design of Chambord due to an Italian, 
even if he were obliged to conform in some respects, as 
in the great angle bastions, to the custom of the country. 
Boccador’s model may have given a general plan of the 
structure which was handed to the local masters, who 
carried it out in their own fashion, and supplied the 
details. 

The great double staircase, for which at all events the 
credit seems due to the local master-mason, is the most in- 
teresting feature of the building: it isvery artfully managed, 
and the difficulty of fitting it into its place and uniting its 
circular form to the square space it occupies is ingeniously 
surmounted (Fig. 7). The great lantern with which it 
finishes is designed with Italian detail more regularly 
conceived than the rest of the building, though the builder 
has strangely bungled the double entasis of his columns, 
which are badly deformed. 


In 1526 Francis returned from his captivity in Spain, 
and promptly repudiated the treaty of Madrid to which 
he owed his liberty. On April 28, 1528, he began the 
conversion of the old castle at FonraineBLEAU, which 
was semi-ruinous, into a palace of delight. “We have 
the intention,” he says, “to make our residence mostly 
there, for the pleasure we take in the place, and for the 
hunting of beasts red and black which are in the forest of 


1 Comptes, cited Blomfield, vol. 1. p. 30. But Palustre says, “ Déja, en 1524 
apparait le nom de Pierre Nepveu, dit Trinqueau, et ce nouvel architecte, 
jusqw’a sa mort en 1538 semble bien avoir conservé la haute direction de 
Voeuvre.” L Architecture, p. 205. 
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Biere and thereabouts.” Beginning with the oval court 
of the old building he acquired the site of the Mathurins, 
a religious confraternity on the west side, and formed 
there a Basse-Cour, surrounded by new buildings which 
he connected with the oval court by a gallery (Fig. 8). 
The contract was let to Gilles le Breton, master-mason, 
who probably designed the whole, unless the Basse-Cour 
was built, as M. Palustre supposes, by Pierre Chambiges, 
son of the architect of the transepts at Beauvais’. The 
authorship of the work has been much disputed, and some 
without reason have attributed it to Italians, Serlio or 
others. It seems pretty plainly to be the work of a French 
master-mason acting both as architect and contractor, as 
was commonly done during the Middle Ages, and well 
into the 16th century. 

Italian masters were however invited by Francis to 
decorate his new palace, and it appears that they were at 
a later date charged with the direction of the buildings. 
The first to arrive was I] Rosso, a Florentine painter and 
architect who came to France in 1530, and was followed 
the next year by Primaticcio. 

Il Rosso, says Vasari, was a fine painter and an excellent 
architect, but he did not succeed at Florence, and still less 
when he went to Rome, where he painted so badly that 
Vasari can only account for it by the change of scene, 
which he observes often makes a man dull and stupid, 
and altogether a different person. However he presently 
upsets his own theory by saying that when II Rosso went 


1 Dimier, Fontainebleau, p. 10. 

2 He does not know how else to account for the payment of 70,174 liv.: 
8s. 2d. to Pierre Chambiges on April 30, 1540, our tous les ouvrages de 
maconnerte par lut faits et gwil continue faire aus dits bastimens et édiffices a 
Fontainebleau et S. Germain en Laye. His engagement at the latter place 
only began in Sept. 1539. Palustre, vol. I, p. 174. 
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to France he was received with honour and lived like a 
prince and did mighty things at Fontainebleau. The 
king was delighted with his work, and still more with his 
presence, his speech and his manner, which was grave, 
considerate, and judicious. He was given a salary of 
400 crowns, as director of all the buildings and pictures, 
with a house in Paris which however he seldom used, be- 
ing chiefly at Fontainebleau, and he was given a Canonry 
in the Capella della Madonna at Parigt, which being at 
the expense of the church cost the King nothing. Of his 
assistants, whom Vasari names, some are Italian and some 
French: in stucco and reliefs, he mentions Lorenzo Nal- 
dino a Florentine, Domenico del Burbieri, Master Francis 
of Orleans, Master Simon and Master Claud both of Paris, 
and Master Laurence of Picardy. Among the painters 
were Luca Penni a pupil of Raffaelle, Leonard of Flanders, 
Miniati of Florence, Caccianimici, and Bagnacavallo. ‘I 
will not mention,” Vasari says, ‘“‘the carvers and workers 
in wood, and an infinity of others who did things worthy of 
all praise.” Palustre partly supplies this omission of Vasari; 
the account of work began 1537 and finished in 1540 gives 
the names of Michel Bourdin, Jacques Lardant, Francis- 
que Seiberg, dit le Carpi, maistres menuisiers et autres, to 
whom was paid the sum of 11,117 livres, 15s. 8a. The 
last named artist seems to be an Italian. I] Rosso worked 
at Fontainebleau till 1541, when he destroyed himself 
from remorse at having by mistake accused one of his 
favourite associates of theft. The principal part of his 
work at Fontainebleau was the decoration of the Galerie 
du Roi with pictures in fresco framed with stucco work 
of figures and other ornaments in high relief, showing 
marvellous facility, and justifying Vasari’s praise of his 


1 Palustre, vol. I. p. 222. 
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masterly execution. The paintings unfortunately have 
not come down to us undamaged or untouched. But the 
stucco work remains perfect (Plates XII and XIII). 
Francesco Primaticcio, of whom Vasari writes as still 
living, was born at Bologna of a noble family, and learned 
his art from Giulio Romano, at Mantua. Duke Federigo 
being asked by Francis I for a young man, skilled in 
painting and stucco, sent Primaticcio to France in 1531, 
where I] Rosso was already at work. He seems to have 
worked under I] Rosso, for in the accounts he only 
received 25 livres monthly while I] Rosso received 50%. 
In 1540 Francis sent him to Rome to take casts of the 
principal antique statues, which he did with the help of 
Vignola, with whom he returned to France on the death 
of Il Rosso. He succeeded in casting the statues in bronze, 
so perfectly that they needed no re-touching; and they 
were placed in the Queen’s Garden at Fontainebleau’. 
Primaticcio was charged with finishing what I] Rosso had 
left incomplete, and was endowed, again at the expense 
of the church, with the Abbey of S. Martin of Troyes. 
Among his assistants Vasari mentions a son of Bartolomeo 
Bagnacavallo, Ruggieri da Bologna, and especially Nicolo 
da Modena. After the death of Francis I Primaticcio was 
engaged in decorating the great Ball-room at Fontaine- 
bleau, and finishing the great gallery with paintings and 
stuccht (Plates XIII—XV). His work has been sadly 


1 Nella composizione delle figure sue era molto poetico, e nel disegno 
fiero e fondato, con leggiadra maniera, e terribilita di cose stravaganti, ed 
un bellissimo compositore di figure. Vasari, Vita del Rosso. 

2 Palustre, vol. I. p. 204. 

3 ‘There were ten bronzes of which the Ariadne, Laocoon, Commodus as 
Hercules, the Venus of Cnidos, and the Apollo Belvidere are now in the 
Louvre. The statue of Marcus Aurelius was not cast, and the plaster-model 
was placed by Catherine de’ Medici in the Basse-Cour, whence came its name 
of the Cour du Cheval Blanc. Dimier, Fontainebleau, p. 29. 
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injured by modern repainting. He is supposed to have 
designed the tomb of Henry II at S. Denis, and he died at 
Paris in 1570 in the reign of Charles IX at the age of 80. 

Another great Italian master, Benvenuto Cellini, arrived 
in 1540 and stayed in France till 1545. He produced 
many vases and figures for the King and a famous salt- 
cellar of gold, but made an enemy of Madame d’Etampes, 
the King’s mistress. He fell out also with Primaticcio, 
whom he threatened to murder, and after a stormy career 
escaped to Italy throwing up his commissions, and leaving 
his house and property and unfinished works in charge of 
his assistant Ascanio, who played him false. But Ben- 
venuto was always in hot water wherever he went. Many 
of his works were done for Fontana Belid as he calls it. 
He tells an amusing story of triumph over his enemy 
Madame d’Etampes who made him produce his silver 
statue of Jupiter in the Great Gallery, where she had 
assembled all the casts from the antique in order to put 
his work to shame ; but by a trick of lighting he showed 
up his statue to Such advantage that the King said “who- 
ever made this arrangement has done Benvenuto a great 
favour, for his works not only bear comparison with the 


17) 


antiques but surpass them’. 

1 M. Dimier thinks Cellini has embellished the story and gives a different 
account of the interview, from a letter of the ambassador of Ferrara who was 
present. Madame d’Etampes said aloud that all might hear: “(Here is what 
costs 10,000 francs which it took four years to make.” 

BENVENUTO. “Here is one of the works made in four years besides a 
quantity of others which cost more than 40,000 francs.” He added, “I have 
not to give account of my works to anyone but His Majesty.” 

MapDamME. “ And what would you say if you had to answer others than His 
Majesty?” 

BENVENUTO. “If I had to give account to others I should not stay here.” 

MADAME. “What would you say if you had to give account to me also?” 

BENVENUTO. “If I had to give account to you, I should not stay with 
His Majesty.” 

THE KING. “Assez, Assez.” 
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The most striking part of Fontainebleau is the great 
Salle du Bal on the east side of the Cour de l’Ovale, 
which was begun by Francis and finished by his successor. 
The architect or master-mason was no doubt Gilles le 
Breton, who intending to cover it with an elliptical vault, 
and desirous it would seem of avoiding buttresses, adopted 
the curtain wall of the old Castle as his measure, and made 
his side walls three metres thick. Consequently the great 
round-headed windows of the Hall are sunk in deep 
embrasures, divided by huge piers, with a magnificent and 
astonishing effect, making this interior unlike any other 
that I know (Plate XV). In the end this colossal con- 
struction proved needless, for the Hall has no vault after 
all. Serlio says that consoles were already prepared for 
it, when ‘‘a man of authority intervened, of more judg- 
ment than the mason (mzratore) who had planned the 
thing,” and a flat coffered ceiling of wood was substituted. 
The man of authority was no doubt Philibert de Orme, 
who was appointed surveyor of the Royal buildings’. 

The palace of Maprip in the Bois de Boulogne at Paris, 
another of Francis’s extravagances, was destroyed by the 
Revolutionary Assembly in 1792. It was begun in 1528 
and not finished till 1570, though habitable in 1540. The 
contractors were Pierre Gadier who was succeeded by 
Gatien Francois after 1531, and Girolamo della Robbia 
to whom some have attributed the design, a great nephew 
of Luca. From Du Cerceau’s illustration (Plate XVI) it 
appears to have consisted of two square buildings with a 
square tourelle at each corner, and between them a nar- 
rower block standing a little back from each face. The 
two lower storeys were faced with an arcaded loggia, 


1 Palustre, vol. 1. He regrets the vault. The elliptical moulding on the end 
wall probably gives the form of the intended vault. 
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behind which the main buildings rose for two storeys 
more, and were surmounted by lofty pyramidal roofs. 
The work was faced within and without with enamelled 
terra-cotta, the speciality of the Della Robbias, and is said 
to have had a splendid, and fairy-like effect. These dainty 
prettinesses however found no favour in the eyes of the 
austere Vitruvian, Philibert de l’Orme, who was the royal 
architect from 1548 to 1559 and condemned the majolica 
as not convenable avec les maconneries. Della Robbia 
retired to Italy in disgust, but reappeared again in 1561 
when Primaticcio had succeeded De Orme. On the 
destruction of the palace his enamelled terra-cottas were 
ground up by the house-breaker for cement. Mr Ward 
says an lonic capital and two medallions of majolica are 
preserved in the Musée de Cluny’. 

It was probably due to Italian design that the chateau 
de Madrid was not built in the way then usual round a 
courtyard, but as a compact block, and that it had not 
the vast angle bastions of Gaillon, Bury, and the other 
great houses of the French school at that date: otherwise 
Madrid showed little resemblance to Italian work, and it 
is difficult to accept Girolamo della Robbia as author of 
the design. The contract is with “ Pierre Gadier tailleur 
de pierre et maistre-magon, et Jerome de Robia tailleur 
d’ymages et esmailleur, ayant charge du Bastiment que 
le roy faict présentement édiffier au boys de Boulongues 
prés Paris.” It was begun by Pierre Gadier and on his 
death in 1531 continued by Gatien Francois. The upper 
part was altered in the time of Henri II and finished by 
Jean, son of Gatien Frangois. 


1W. H. Ward, Jacques Androuet du Cerceau. French Chateaux and 
Gardens of the XVIth Century, p. 18. 
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Tue policy of Louis XI had been to depress the old 
feudal nobility, and to open the way to place and power 
for men of the middle class who would be his creatures, 
subservient to his policy of centralizing the government 
in himself. The ancient noble houses declined in influence 
or disappeared, and a new nobility arose in France, as it 
did at the same time in England, drawn from the ranks 
of the lower aristocracy or the wealthier commercialists. 
They naturally incurred the hatred and scorn of the older 
nobility. As far back as the reign of Charles VII the 
wealth of honest Jacques Cceur, the splendour of his 
establishment, and his superiority in the arts and accom- 
plishments of civilized life which put them to shame, 
provoked the jealousy of the courtiers, and brought about 
his ruin, and he only saved his life by escaping to Italy. 
Under Charles VIII and Louis XII however the public 
purse was in the hands of the new men, who consequently 
rose in influence and played a great part in politics both 
foreign and domestic. For eighty years the finances of 
the state were managed by a group of officials drawn from 
the bourgeoisie who grew rapidly in wealth and power; 
all of them, strange to say, related to one another or con- 
nected by marriage ; and to these bureaucratic magnates 
we owe a great number of the buildings which make the 
early period of the French Renaissance famous. There 
was Florimond Robertet, Secretary to Anne of Brittany 
and Charles VIII, who succeeded Cardinal d’Amboise as 
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Treasurer of France and built himself a great chateau at 
Bury and a town-house, the Hétel dAlluye, at Blois 
(Plate IV, p. 18 swp.). He was related by marriage to the 
families of Berthelot, Gaillard, Beaune, Briconnet, Ruzé, 
and Ponchet, all of them connected with official life. Gilles 
Berthelot built Azay-le-Rideau. Thomas Bohier married 
a Brigonnet and built Chenonceau. Their relative Jacques 
de Beaune built an Hétel at Tours! and a chateau not far 
off of which little now remains, and gave to the city that 
beautiful fountain which bears his name (Plate XVII). 
Jean Cottereau, Treasurer of France, built the Hétel de 
Maintenon near Chartres, and Jean Lallemand, General of 
Finance for Normandy, built the Hétel at Bourges which 
has been described already. In culture these men of the 
pen and the purse must have compared favourably with 
their aristocratic rivals: Robertet was a friend of Budaeus, 
with whom his sons could correspond both in Greek and 
Latin’. 

But with all their wealth and splendour these great men 
trod on dangerous ground. Hated by the nobility, their 
only safety lay in the Royal favour, always capricious and 
uncertain, and many of them learned to their cost the 
peril of putting their trust in princes. Jacques de Beaune, 
Lord of Semblangay, was hanged at Montfaucon at the 
instance of Louise of Savoy, the mother of Francis I, 
who had kept back for her own use the money given him 
to pay the troops; Jean Ponchet perished with him; 


1 Only a fragment remains of the town house, the Hétel of Jacques de 
Beaune, Lord of Semblangay, in Tours. What front it may have had towards 
the Rue Royale is masked by modern buildings. From the back one bay 
with an ornamental dormer may be seen buried among warehouses, and it 
has a short return wing, with wide arched openings charmingly decorated 
with arabesques and sculpture. A carved tiebeam of the roof, now in a lumber 
loft, shows there had been a hall with an open timber ceiling. 

2 Tilley, Dawzn of the French Renaissance, pp. 155-158. 
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Berthelot fled for his life on an unjust charge, and Bohier's 
son was compelled to surrender Chenonceau, which was 
granted to Diane de Poitiers, mistress of Henry II. The 
fate of Fouquet, the builder of Vaux-le-Vicomte in the 
reign of Louis XIV, is a later instance of ministerial 
peril under an autocracy, though Fouquet probably 
deserved his fate better than his predecessors in the 
16th century. 

Most of these men were citizens of Tours, and it is in 
Touraine that they built their country houses for the most 
part. During the earlier period of the Renaissance the 
political, social, and artistic centre of France had in fact 
shifted to the Loire. Paris during the hundred years’ 
war had often been in hostile occupation, and the French 
court with Charles VII—King of Bourges—was driven 
beyond the Loire. After the expulsion of the English 
Louis X I at Plessis-les- Tours, Charles VIII] and Louis XII 
at Amboise and Blois, made the district of the Loire 
their home; Francis I added to Blois and built Chambord, 
and the Royal example was followed by the courtiers and 
ministers of state. It is in this district that we find most 
of the famous chateaux of the period. Besides Chenon- 
ceau, Azay-le-Rideau, and the others already mentioned, 
there are Chaumont, Ussé built for Jacques d’Epinay and 
Valangay for Jacques d’Etampes in 1540, La Lude which 
was converted from a chéteau fort into a chateau de 
Plaisance about 1530, and there are the great houses of 
Serrant and S. Aignan, Villandry, and many more of 
less importance throughout the district. 

The French country houses kept the name of chéteau, 
even when they were not like Langeais, Fontainebleau, 
or La Lude, really old castles modernized, but were built 
originally as mansions suited to a comparatively peaceful 
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life. For a long time they continued to be built round an 
enclosed court, a fashion inherited from the castle of 
defence. In the same way we have the courtyard type of 
house in England, beginning perhaps with South Wing- 
field Manor in 1455, and continued at Compton Wynyates, 
Hampton Court, Cowdray, Kirby, and as late as Burghley 
in 1577 and Rushton Hall in 1595. That the country 
was not absolutely settled is shown by the protection of 
a moat round most of them, the sole remaining defence ; 
that at Fontainebleau actually cutting across the Basse- 
Cour, to embrace more closely the central building. 
Another relic of the Middle Ages, with which the 
French architects seem to have parted reluctantly, was 
the great round bastion of the ancient castle, which 
they would attach to the angles of perfectly indefensible 
houses without any martial significance whatever. At 
Gaillon, as we have seen, one of them contained the 
chapel, and another the private rooms of the lord of the 
chateau. At Langeais, Amboise, and La Lude they are 
part of the old fortifications ; at Jacques Cceur’s house in 
Bourges they stand on the bastions of the Gallo-Roman 
wall; but there is no such reason to account for them at 
Chambord, where we have them not only at the four 
corners of the so-called Donjon, but at the angles of the 
wings, and formerly even of the court, as shown in 
Du Cerceau’s illustration; we have them at Azay-le- 
Rideau, where some of them do not reach the ground, 
but are corbelled out; at Chenonceau, Maintenon, 
Valencay, Serrant; and they may even be traced in a 
square version at Cheverny as late as 1634. Surmounted 
by lofty conical roofs in the earlier buildings they add 
greatly to the picturesqueness of the structure, but in the 
later examples their vast coverings assume a domical or 
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bulbous form, which I confess is to me distasteful, and 
often I think ugly. 

Another feature of mediaeval architecture to which the 
French persistently clung was the high-pitched roof. In 
England, though the high roof was never abandoned for 
the smaller manor houses, and forms a feature of our 
domestic work to this day, the tendency in great mansions 
was towards flat roofs, like those in the later churches 
of the 15th century; and at Longleat, Hampton Court, 
Burghley and Hardwick the roof does not show above 
the parapet. In France the chateau of S. Germain-en- 
Laye is finished with a flat roof, and there was a flat roof 
at the vanished chateau of S. Maur-les-Fosses: but these 
are exceptional. As a rule the French persisted with the 
lofty roof, and the dormer windows of the chambers within 
it were made important features in the design, rivalling 
in a Renaissance form the elaborate dormer of mediaeval 
Rouen. These great roofs of the French Renaissance are 
unknown in Italian architecture and surprised Serlio. He 
says, ‘In France they are wont to make the roofs very 
high above the uppermost cornice, and in them they make 
habitable rooms. Wherefore having to light these places 
they make some windows above the cornice called 
lucarnes, some more and some less ornamented according 
to the situation.” He adds a criticism: “As for the 
lucarnes above the top cornice, here in France they are 
wont to make them as wide as those below. But I, in 
this particular, which has an illegitimate effect, would have 
the lucarnes somewhat narrower’.” 

Another survival from the Middle Ages was the 
mullioned and transomed window, which continued to 


1 Serlio, Tutte 1’ opere a’ architettura e prospettiva. Cited Palustre, vol. 1. 
p. 184. 
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be used well into the 16th century. In this and in the 
high roofs, and the angle bastions we see national charac- 
teristics which distinguish the Renaissance in France from 
that in Italy. 

Another peculiarity of French Renaissance architecture 
is the way in which windows placed over one another are 
often connected by panelling the space between the head 
of the lower and the sill of the upper one, so as to unite 
them into one composition. This suggested to Viollet- 
le-Duc the ingenious idea, that in cutting through the 
walls of old bastions to insert larger windows it had been 
found convenient to slit the wall from the top of the 
upper to the bottom of the lower window, and to build 
up the two together, the object I presume being to avoid 
having to keep up the piece of wall between them during 
the operation. This he thinks suggested this form of 
design. But it may very well have suggested itself 
naturally. It is a good idea and is often treated very 
gracefully. A fair example of this combination of several 
storeys of windows in one strip is shown in Fig. 9 from 
the HéoreL Pincé at ANGERS. 

On a modest scale most of these peculiarities are shown 
in the house opposite the Cathedral of Lz Mans, known 
as the ‘“‘GraBBATOIR,” or house for sick or infirm priests 
(Fig. 10). 

The Chateau of CHENoncEau (Plate XVIII) on the 
river Cher was built between 1515 and 1524 by Thomas 
Bohier, General of the Finances of Normandy, one of the 
bureaucratic magnates already referred to, but it is chiefly 
associated with memories of Diane de Poitiers, the mistress 
of Henry II, and of Catherine de’ Medici afterwards. 
The story of the way in which it came into their possession 
is worth telling. 
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The original building (Fig. 11) was a square block based 
on the foundations of an old mill in the middle of the river, 
and it was nearing completion in 1521 when Bohier had to 
accompany Francis I on his Italian expedition. Then 
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Fig. 11. Chenonceau. 


occurred the infamous scandal of the judicial murder of 
Bohier’s uncles, Semblancay and Ponchet, to cover the 
appropriation by Louise of Savoy, the King’s mother, of the 
money intended for paying the army. Bohier who had 
advanced money of his own to meet the deficiency died in 
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Italy in 1524, and his wife, Catherine Briconnet, of another 
bureaucratic family, died two years later, leaving an heir 
Antoine, who was governor of Touraine. Seven years after- 
wards a claim was suddenly made on the estate for an 
alleged debt to the crown of 160,000 livres. Remembering 
the gibbet of Montfaugon, on which his great uncles had 
perished, Antoine offered 125,000 livres, which included 
Chenonceau valued at 75,000 livres, and obtained a full 
release from Francis in 1535. Henry II on his accession 
gave Chenonceau to his mistress Diane de Poitiers, on 
whom he had bestowed the Duchy of Valentinois formerly 
held by Cesare Borgia. Notwithstanding the release from 
Francis I Antoine was accused of a fraudulent valuation, 
and fresh demands were made, to avoid which he took 
refuge in Venice. It was pretended that Chenonceau had 
never become royal property, but still belonged to Antoine. 
A fictitious sale was held at which Diane was the only and a 
merely nominal bidder, and she secured the estate in 1555, in 
return for which Antoine was discharged of further liability. 
As I understand this transaction, the effect was to give 
Diane a title to Chenonceau by purchase and not by 
royal donation’; the intention being to secure herself 
against a claim for resumption of royal gifts on the King’s 
death. In this however she failed, for no sooner was 
Henry dead than Catherine de’ Medici forced Diane to 
surrender Chenonceau, giving her Chaumont in exchange. 
Diane retired to Anet where she died seven years later. 
Catherine employed Philibert de l'Orme in 1576 to 
build a two-storeyed gallery on the bridge by which Diane 
had connected the chateau with the farther bank of the 


1 One effect of this, as Sir Theodore Cook explains, was that it enabled 
Madame Dupin to save the castle from confiscation and destruction at the 
Revolution, by pleading that it had never belonged to the Crown. 
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river. She projected also an enormous forecourt, which 
like many of her projects was never built. 

The plan of Bohier’s chateau is simple (Fig. 11): it is 
a square with at each corner a round tourelle with a conical 
roof. Onone side two projections with apsidal ends stand 
on the piers between which the old mill-race once poured: 
one of these contains the chapel, the other the library. 
A corridor regularly vaulted withrib and panel in the Gothic 
way runs from the front door through the middle of the 
house, and leads to the gallery over the bridge at the 
back. The windows have mullions and transomes, and 
there is no pretence of any defensive arrangement. The 
classic orders are not employed, and the ceilings show 
the massive joists which are painted and decorated. The 
entrance door is prettily carved and painted and bears 
the arms of Bohier and his wife; or a lion rampant azure 
a chief gules Bokzer; impaling azure, a bend party gules 
and or, in chief an estoile argent Brzgonnet. The colouring 
is not very distinct. 

Azay-LE-Ripeau (Plate XIX), another of the great 
palaces of Touraine, was like Chenonceau built by one of 
the financiers of the reign of Francis I, and one who like 
many of them was ruined by the scandalous rapacity of the 
King’s mother Louise of Savoy, for which Semblancay, 
Bohier, and Ponchet suffered. The initials G and P with 
which the building is studded preserve the memory of 
Gilles Berthelot and his wife, Philippe Libés by whom 
the house was built. It seems to have been begun in 
1516 and finished in 1524, and the architect is said to 
have been one Etienne Rousseau’. The plan (Fig. 12) 
is unusual, L shaped, perhaps given by the foundations of 
the old castle which was pulled down by the father of 


1 Palustre, L’ Architecture de la Renaissance, pp. 215, 216. 
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Gilles. In the design all pretence of military defence is 
abandoned: it is a pure chdteau de plaisance: and 
although there are the round bastions at the corners, 
which seem to have been thought indispensable features 
in a great house of that date, those at the angles of the 
main block do not even go down to the ground, but 
are corbelled out from the wall. They have conical roofs, 
and the tradition of the old chemzn de rond on machicola- 
tions is preserved in a peaceful fashion by a projecting 
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cornice carrying a parapet and dormers. The windows 
have mullions and transomes, and string-courses mark the 
storeys, but otherwise the walls are quite plain, and have 
not even the little pilasters which figure on the later walls 
of Chambord and Blois. This gives Azay-le-Rideau an 
air of greater refinement and restraint than many of the 
Renaissance chateaux possess. The only part which is 
enriched is the entrance bay which faces the approach. 
This has a pair of doors between rather stumpy pilasters 
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which carry an entablature, on the frieze of which are the 
salamander of Francis I and the ermine of Claude, his 
first wife, daughter of Louis XII and Anne of Brittany. 
This is surmounted by three storeys of windows in pairs, 


Fig. 13. 


adorned with niches of a semi-Gothic fashion, and finish- 
ing with an enriched gablet of a Renaissance character. 
At the back of this entrance bay is the main staircase 
which rises in straight flights divided by a central wall 
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(Fig. 13). The steps are carried on a kind of groining, 
which in the upper flights have the panels filled with heads 
in low relief. Some of these are restorations. 

In the Cours-la-Reine at Paris is a building known as the 
Matson DE Francois I (Plate XX). It was reconstructed 
in 1826 with the materials of a small hunting lodge, or place 
for temporary repose, at Moret in the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, but it is not in its original form. Palustre says it 
originally enclosed two sides of a square court which 
parted it from the street, and that liberties have been taken 
with the design. The three arches of the ground floor, now 
glazed, were he believes originally open, and the two side 
lights of the windows above were blank, leaving only the 
middle light open. The attic above also he considers an 
addition by the restorers. 

The three arches have scrolls and various ornaments 
on the face, with coffered soffits, and are divided by 
pilasters on the face of which is a colonnette modelled like 
a candelabrum. The wall above up to the windows is 
treated as a frieze with figure subjects, heraldry, and 
wreaths, in which are heads which Palustre says date 
from the rebuilding in 1826. The effect is very rich, and 
the design seems referable to the school of Il Rosso and 
Primaticcio. It is obviously a work rather of ornamental- 
ists than of architecture, befitting its purpose as a mere 
place of festive and temporary recreation. But Palustre 
gives an illustration of a very similar design at the chateau 
of Sarcus, now destroyed, of which parts have been pre- 
served in museums at Amiens and elsewhere’, and there 
is very similar work in the building known as the Maison 
d’Adam et Eve at Le Mans. 

The Hore. pE BourGTHEROULD at Rouen, is a Gothic 
building within a courtyard, built between 1490 and 1500 

1 Palustre, vol. I. pp. 72-76. 
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in the Flamboyant style, and rich with carvings of fishing, 
hunting, shepherding, and love-making in low relief. But 
on the left hand side is a later wing in the Renaissance 
style, consisting of a range of spacious arched windows 
divided by pilasters with arabesques in panels, and be- 
tween wide bands of sculpture above and below. Above 
are panels containing the triumph of Petrarch once defined 
by the lines: 

Amor vincit mundum. 

Pudicitia vincit amorem. 

Mors vincit pudicitiam. 

Fama vincit mortem. 

Tempus vincit famam. 

Aeternitas omnia vincit?. 

The subjects of the frieze below the windows are of 
the greatest interest, presenting the meeting of the two 
monarchs on the Field of the Cloth of Gold in 1520. 
They are unfortunately much decayed. Below these again 
is another band of sculptured panels, with arabesques, 
scroll-work, dolphins, birds, and children in the full 
Renaissance manner, carved apparently by an Italian 
chisel, or by a dexterous French hand, that had caught 
the touch of the Italian decorator. The figure subjects of 
the great processions from the French and English camps 
I take to be the work of a French sculptor. 

Or eEaNs has several buildings of the early Renaissance. 
The new style is attempted in the Hétel des Creneaux, 
the old Hétel de Ville, now the Museum, built by 
Charles Viart, who was the architect also of the beautiful 
little Hétel de Ville at Beaugency. The Hotel Cabu, 
formerly called the house of Diane de Poitiers, has several 
Renaissance features, as well as that known as the Maison 
de Francois I. The house known as the Maison d’Agnes 


1 The fourth line and two words of the fifth were legible in 1875. The rest 
are inferred in the context. Cook, of. cit. p. 210. 
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Sorel, more properly the Hétel of the Compaigne family Orleans. 


; House 
and now the Mus£E bE Jean D'Arc, has two storeys with called of 
L Agnes 
Sorel 
a Blois 
K= = .-457 =-SI staircase 


Fig. 15. . 
mullioned and transomed windows above an arcaded 
ground floor, with many interesting details of a Renaissance 
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character. Fig. 14 shows one of the capitals in which 
there seems to enter a spice of grotesque suggestive of a 
northern rather than an Italian hand. There is the same 
feeling in the capital from the staircase at Blois, shown 
in Fig. 15. The Hétel d’Alluye at Blois has been already 
alluded to. The streets of Troyes abound in houses of 
this date. Fig. 16 shows one of the more important class, 
the house of some prosperous tradesman or merchant, or 
possibly the town-house of a neighbouring nobleman. 
Troyes is full of timber buildings, many of them very pic- 
turesque. Fig. 17, p. 60, shows one in the Rue Champeaux 
with a projecting tourelle containing the staircase. Timber 
buildings used to abound also at Angers though most of 
them have recently disappeared. There are many still at 
Lisieux, at Caen, and needless to say at Rouen, where 
however their number has been sadly reduced in modern 
times. 

Several of the provinces had able architects of their own, 
practising in their own districts independently of Paris. 
There was Hector Sohier at Caen, of whose work we 
shall speak in the next chapter, and there was Nicholas 
Bachelier at Toulouse, where the Renaissance showed 
much originality. A special feature was made of the 
mullions at Toulouse, which were decorated with carving, 
sometimes with figures, with a very novel effect. In 1545 
Domenico Ricoveri, an Italian cleric, went to Troyes, and 
influenced the work there to a certain extent. 

In the north of Normandy, a country of chalk and flint, 
we find polychrome masonry like that which abounds in 
our own East Anglia, formed by inlaying flint in patterns. 
Palustre illustrates the Chateau d’Auffray, near Yvetot, 
which is decorated in this way’. Another example is the 
CHATEAU D’ANGo, near Dieppe, which has an arcade 

1 Palustre, of. cz#. vol. 1. p. 276. 
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oles richly ornamented with flint inlay, and a round colomézer, 
“or dove-cot, which is splendid with it (Plate X X1). 
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In Church architecture, as might be expected, the 
progress of the Renaissance was less rapid than in secular 
work. The temper of the ecclesiastical mind has always 
been conservative and averse from change. And although 
with the decay of monasticism more liberal views made 
their way, the clergy still clung to their old ideas, and 
avoided novelty in their architecture as well as in their 
religion. Again it will be remembered that Gothic archi- 
tecture was the outcome and expression of mediaeval 
Christianity. The very form of the church was based upon 
the ritual; the construction of the vault depended upon 
the traditional scheme of the Middle Ages, and could not 
readily be adapted to any plan but that of a nave with 
aisles. The eastern arrangement of a square church 
grouped round a domed centre did not appeal to the 
western mind, which favoured the basilican type; and 
when domes came into fashion in France they were at first 
placed over part of the basilican nave without affecting 
the ground plan. While therefore Italian example was 
gradually revolutionizing secular architecture the churches 
continued to be built on the old plan, and at first in the 
old style of Flamboyant Gothic, though all around them 
chateau and palace were competing as it were in the race 
towards classical perfection. While the Renaissance was 
making way at Orleans, Blois, and Nantes in tombs and 
secular constructions, Martin Chambiges was building 
the transepts at Beauvais, the west front of the Cathedral 
at Troyes was rising in Flamboyant Gothic, and on 
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the borders of France in Burgundy a church was begun 
and raised in which there was no trace of the new art. 
Brou In 1513 Margaret of Austria, Governor of the Nether- 
. lands for her nephew Charles V, engaged Van Boghem 
of Malines to build a church at Brou, near Bourg, in 
memory of her husband Philibert, Duke of Savoy. The 
church was ready for the tombs in 1528, though not 
finished till after the Duchess’ death in 1530. Van Boghem, 
was both architect and builder at a salary of 500 livres 
which does not seem to have been fairly paid. In 1526 
Margaret contracted with Conrad Meyt of Brussels, ¢azdleur 
a ymages to make the tombs of her husband, herself, and 
her husband’s mother, which show some feeling of Italian 
influence; but Van Boghem’s architecture is in late 
Flamboyant Gothic of a highly enriched kind, with no 
trace of the Renaissance. The old style held its own 
elsewhere also. In Brittany especially the Gothic tradition 


s. Etienne was firmly maintained. The choir of S. Etienne du Mont 
u Mont, 


Paris at Paris was built in 1517 in a Flamboyant style; and in 
1529, ten years later than the beginning of Chambord, 
Albi the splendid 7wé¢ and choir screens of Albi were begun 


in pure Gothic. The older style in fact was practised, 
especially in churches, throughout the 16th century. “It 
is surprising,” says Palustre, “that Philibert De l’Orme, a 
man representing the best spirit of the Renaissance, should 
revert to a style already condemned, so that his work is 
indistinguishable from that of two centuries before.” He 

Vincennes vaulted the chapel of the chateau of Vincennes in the 
ordinary Gothic manner, “though he says in his first book 
of architecture that such dispositions are no longer followed 
by those who know the true manner of building?.” 


s. Etienne The history of S. Errenne pu Mont, at Parts, affords 
u Mont, 


Paris 1 Palustre, vol. II. p. 71. 
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a good example of the progress of the Renaissance in 
church architecture. The Flamboyant choir, begun as I 
have said in 1517, was followed by the nave and transepts 
in a kind of free classic, which were finished between 
1536 and 1560. The aisles in both parts are very lofty 
with mono-cylindrical columns, united half-way up by a 
narrow balustraded gallery, which is formed with a semi- 
circular sweep on the side next the aisle to pass round 
each shaft. There isa similar contrivance in the Cathedral 
of Rouen. This gallery in the choir is reached by the 
winding stair of the famous 7z¢, which consists of a wide 
rood-loft on an elliptical arch that spans the choir at its 
entrance from side to side (Plate XXII). A spiral stair 
winds round each of the side columns with two turns, of 
which the lower admits to the 7wéé or rood-loft and the 
second rises thence to the balustraded gallery between the 
arcades. The whole is a marvel of masonry, and its 
audacity is justified by its success. It was designed and 
built by Pierre Biard, architect and sculptor, and the date 
is given on an adjoining tablet from 1601-1610. This is 
later than the date of the columns of the roofing, and the 
puzzle is to understand how the 7uéé could have been 
constructed without rebuilding at the same time the 
columns into which it is fixed. As a feat of masonry it 
ranks with the staircases at Blois and Chambord, and it 
certainly is a triumph of picturesque architecture. It is 
difficult to class it either with Gothic or classic in style; 
it has all the freedom and abandon of Gothic work, but 
none of the details belong to that school; and yet it cannot 
be said that they in any way conform to classic example. 

Astill stranger instance of the mixture of the two styles is 
afforded by the east end of the church of S. Prerre at CagEn, 
where quasi-classic details are applied to a construction 
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that is purely Gothic. It was built between 1518 and 
1530 and the architect was a local man, Hector Sohier. 
Palustre dates it about 1526. In every principle of con- 
struction it is a Gothic building (Plate X X11), it has the 
French chevet with radiating chapels; there are traceried 
windows, though their arches are round; the vaults are 
propped in the orthodox way with flying buttresses, 
springing from piers loaded with massive pinnacles to 
annul the thrust, just as was done at Reims and Amiens; 
and yet every feature is novel, a strange compound of 
forms that pretend to be classic, put together in a Gothic 
fashion. The general effect, though shocking to the 
Purist, is picturesque, and not unpleasing’. 

In the church of S. EustacueE at Paris we have the 
same mixture of styles, though here the Gothic element 
preponderates. It was begun in 1532, and in plan and 
general design it is a great Gothic church, as correctly 
built on Gothic principles of construction as Notre Dame 
itself, which it almost equals in size. It is a vast building 
with double aisles, very lofty in proportion, the inner 
aisle having a clerestory of its own. The arches are round; 
the window traceries are uncusped; the vaulting is quadri- 
partite. What in regular Gothic would be an attached 
vaulting shaft is here represented by quasi-classic features 
of several kinds superimposed on one another. The piers 
of the flying buttresses have pilasters carrying entablatures, 
and the aisle windows are divided outside by pilasters with 
Corinthian capitals. 

The authorship of S, Eustache has been much disputed. 
It has been confidently claimed for Boccador, Domenico 


? One of Prout’s drawings shows this east end washed by the waters of a 
canal, that is now filled up. The curtailment of its height has seriously injured 
the effect of the design. 
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da Cortona, whose long residence in France may be 
supposed to have so far familiarized him with Northern 
Gothic as to enable him to design in that style as regards 
plan and construction, while his Italian training led him 
to engraft on the building ornamental details of a classic 
kind. But the Gothic element in the design is so much 
the more prominent, that it is difficult to believe it the 
work of a classic architect trying his hand at unfamiliar 
Gothic, rather than that of a Gothic man trying to give 
his design something of the character of the new style 
then coming into fashion, though tradition tied him down 
to the ecclesiastical art of the Middle Ages (Plate X XIV). 

Palustre, with greater probability, says S. Eustache is 
not by Domenico da Cortona, but by Pierre Lemercier. 
He praises it highly, as a successful attempt to construct 
in modern taste a church of the Middle Ages. It stands, 
he says, as a monument to immortalize its author’. The 
church was not finished in Lemercier’s life-time, and the 
work was continued by his son Nicholas, and after him 
by Charles David, who married Anne the daughter ot 
Nicholas, as appears by his epitaph which once existed 
in the church, and is preserved by Palustre :— 

Ici gist le corps d’honorable homme Charles David vivant juré du Roy 
es ceuvres de maconnerie doyen des jurés et bourgeois de Paris architecte 
et conducteur du batiment de l’eglize de ceans lequel apres avoir vecu 


avec Anne Lemercier sa femme l’espace de cinquante ans est decédé le 
4 jour de Decembre 1650 agé de quatrevingt dix-huit ans. 


The church was not finished till the end of the reign of 
Louis XIII, and the west facade was added in 1772 by 


1 Palustre, of. cé¢. vol. 11. p. 130. Mr Ward, on the contrary, of. cz¢. vol. 1. 
p. 86, says the Lemercier theory is not supported by evidence, and he believes 
the design is by Boccador, who had been 36 years in France and had learned 
French methods. For the pedigree of Lemercier v. p. 125. 
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Despreaux. Fig. 18 shows the pierced enclosure round 
the choir, which is well designed and elaborately carved. 
At Rodez in the south of France there are carved and 
pierced screens in stonework, and the Cathedral of Laon 
has some very richly decorated Renaissance screens en- 
closing the chapels (Fig. 19). 


Fig. 18. 


In 1512 or 1514, Jéhan Texier of the Beauce built the 
beautiful upper part and spire of the north-west tower of 
the Cathedral of Cuarrres, in the latest style of pure 
Gothic; and at the same time the splendid screen which 
encloses the choir was begun under his direction. It con- 
sists of three stages. The lowest, in which are the door- 
ways, is filled with panelling; the next is divided into 40 
compartments, each containing a sculptured figure subject 
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from the life of Christ, and the legendary history of 
S. Mary. The earlier of these sculptures were by Jéhan 
Soulas in 1520, and they were continued by various 
sculptors during the 16th and 17th centuries. The third 
and crowning stage consists of elaborate Gothic tabernacle 
work. In the lowest stage we trace the progress of the 
Renaissance, from Flamboyant Gothic with which the 
work begins, to a mixed style in which pilasters, scallop- 
shells, arabesques and other semi-classic details appear, 
in combination with canopied niches, crestings and pin- 
nacles of the earlier style (Plate X XV). 

In the facade of S. Micuet at Dijon we have a Renais- 
sance version of the traditional Gothic front, with three 
great doorways recessed like the cavernous portals of 
Paris or Amiens, but the arches are round, and the details 
are modelled according to the new fashion. It shows how 
as late as 1551-1564, when this front was built, ecclesias- 
tical architecture still clung to the traditional style in the 
general design, though in detail it followed the new art. 

The Cathedral of Bois, a very late Flamboyant struc- 
ture, has a facade in which the two styles are mixed 
(Plate X XVI). The porch is Gothic, and so is the buttress 
above it, and there is a high-pitched gable to end the nave; 
but though it is crocketed, the crockets are not Gothic, and 
though the west window has tracery, it is not Gothic tra- 
cery, and is surmounted by a classic pediment, while the 
tower is purely classic with no pretence of Gothic design. 

The church of S. Crorx at Nantes, where from the 
pulpit Carrier persuaded the not unwilling Revolutionary 
Committee to approve his contemplated Noyades, has a 
Renaissance interior, round arched, but sémi-Gothic, within 
Flamboyant walls. At the west end isa classic tower and 
facade of 1685. 
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The church of Cauprsrc has an interesting early Caudebec 
Renaissance west end; and the woodwork of churches 
towards the end of the century in the Renaissance style 
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is often well designed. Fig. 20 shows a stall end in the 
Cathedral of Lz Mans which is dated in 1575. 

In the splendid 7ud¢ of Limoces Cathedral the general Thejuééof 
scheme is on a Gothic plan, and the frillings round the eae 
arches even seem reminiscent of Gothic cusping, but the 
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whole of the exquisite detail is genuine Italian of the 
most delicate and refined character (Plate XXVII). The 
wealth of imagination lavished on the statues, on the 
medallions with the labours of Hercules, always an in- 
viting subject for the Italian sculptor, on the arabesques, 
on the candelabra-like colonnettes, and on the rest of the 
ornament is astounding, and the technique of the per- 
formance is perfect. The whole of this is purely Italian, 
but the idea of the construction, like that of the zudé at 
S. Madeleine in Troyes, is French and Gothic. It was 
erected in 1533’ by Bishop Langeac, whose tomb is in 
the same Cathedral. 

The great Gothic church of Dreux has a Renaissance 
south transept of a formal classic design, in two orders, 
Doric below, Ionic above (Plate XXVIII). But the central 
one of the three bays into which it is divided is treated 
with something of the freedom of the old art; it has a 
traceried window, set within an independent structure, 
under a foliated arch on a small order of its own. Though 
the general scheme of this facade is conceived on the 
Vitruvian model, the architect seems to have looked back 
with a lingering affection on the ancient art he was leaving 
behind him, and to have indulged himself in a freak un- 
warranted by the books. 

The final appearance of pure Gothic in France was at 
ORLEANS, where actually in the r7th century a Gothic 
Cathedral arose, which from the purity of its style might 
have been built some centuries before. It was the third 
or fourth rebuilding of the church. The first church was 
burned in 989, and was succeeded by a Romanesque 
building, which in 1280 had become ruinous. In 1287 the 
Bishop Gilles de Patay reconstructed it in the Gothic 

1 Murrays Guide says 1543. 
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style, but the work was still incomplete in 1568, when it 
was blown up in the wars of religion by the Huguenots, 
who had previously turned it into a stable, in spite of the 
protests of the Prince du Condé. The eleven chapels of 
the east end survived, as well as the side walls of the 
choir, and two modest Romanesque towers, which were 
not demolished till the 18th century. A great part of the 
columns and arches of the nave also is old. 

In 1601, Henry IV, eight years after he had conformed 
to the religion of the majority of his subjects, laid the first 
stone of the present Cathedral in order to relieve himself 
from the papal excommunication, and in the vain hope of 
pleasing the Jesuits who were still excluded from France 
and not re-admitted till two years later. It is a church of 
the first magnitude, with double aisles, and a very lofty 
nave, and the interior is impressive. The work was not 
finished in the life-time of Henry IV and was continued 
by his successors Louis XIII, Louis XIV and Louis XV. 
The west front was built by the elder Gabriel in 1726, 
under Louis XV, but was not finished till 1790. By the time 
of Gabriel however the traditions of Gothic architecture, 
which were still alive in the time of Henry IV, had been 
lost, and the facade is a miserable affair; the upper part 
of the towers is the best, while the lower storey and the 
portals can only be compared with the worst form of what 
we are in the habit of calling ‘“Carpenter’s Gothic.” The 
idea of the style in Gabriel’s time was that of Horace 
Walpole with us; that it consisted in the use of pointed 
arches, trefoils and quatrefoils, pinnacles and traceries, and 
that you had but to combine these features tastefully into 
a composition to ensure success. The outward form was 
all that mattered, their inward significance and the reason 
for their existence were neither sought for nor understood. 
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WE may now pause at this crisis in the history of the 
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the buildings which have hitherto occupied our attention. 
From the time of Philibert de Orme we know pretty 
well the name of the architect of any building of note, but 
till then we cannot tell with anything like certainty by 
whom any building was designed. This is not the case in 
Italy during the Middle Ages, where it was the pride of 
each independent Comune to record the names of its sons 
who distinguished themselves in the arts, as well as of 
those who won their laurels in the field or council cham- 
ber. There too the records were in civic hands, but in 
France and England the monks were the historians, and 
while glorifying the splendour of their house, they took 
no interest in the fame of the lay artist. The obscurity in 
which he is involved is not wonderful when we consider 
how buildings were conceived and carried out during the 
Middle Ages. There were no architects of the kind that 
came into being in the latter part of the 16th century, and 
exists at the present day. The architect of the great 
buildings of the Middle Ages, whether ecclesiastical or 
secular, was more like our clerk of the works, with this 
difference, that instead of serving under a professional 
architect at a distance, who made the design, he had the 
initiative. It was he who made the design, taking his in- 
structions direct from the employer—king, noble, prelate 
or abbot as the case might be—just as the modern archi- 
tect takes them from the owner. The real architect of the 
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great cathedrals and other mediaeval buildings was the 
Lapicida, the Capo-maestro, the Maistre de Maconnerie, 
the Master-mason, who lived on the work, and was often 
bound by agreement to undertake no other building at 
the same time. Sometimes he was also the contractor, 
either for the whole work, or for certain parts of it, with 
men working under his direction, paid like himself weekly 
by a surveyor, someone with a good head for business, 
appointed by the great man for whom the work was done, 
such as William of Wykeham who was the clerk superin- 
tending the royal works at Windsor andelsewhere’. History 
tells us that the building was erected by this or that king, 
bishop, or noble, and except in a few cases the name of 
the master-mason who designed it does not appear. It 
has been recovered in some cases by diligent research in 
the building accounts, where by good fortune they have 
been preserved. In this way, of late years many artists, 
hitherto inglorious, have been rescued from oblivion, and 
many more remain to be discovered by the industry 
of the antiquary*. Such men were Westley and the 
Grumbolds who built the beautiful college of Clare, and 
its bridge over the Cam; William Arnold who built 
Wadham College, and Thomas Holt of York who built 
the Old Schools at Oxford on Sir Thomas Bodley’s foun- 


dation. In the earlier times, besides giving the design, 


1 In the king’s roll of 1378 Geoffrey de Carlton was Cementarius or builder 
at Windsor. William of Wykeham, who was succeeded in 1379 by Chaucer, 
was Clericus. In France, in the case of the royal buildings the official super- 
intendent was the “‘valet de chambre du Roy,” who seems to have been his 
private secretary. Domenico da Cortona held the office of “valet de chambre 
de la Reine.” 

2 In France the publication of Les Comptes des Badtiments du kot by the 
Marquis Léon de Laborde has exploded many false ascriptions. In England 
Mr Lethaby, in his Westminster Abbey and the King’s Craftsmen, has given 
us a list of perhaps all the principal artists employed on that building. 
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the master-mason was expected to put his own hands to 
the work on the sculpture,.and other parts needing the 
artist touch. So Maestro Giorgio Orsini of Sebenico 
when engaging with the Anziani of Ancona in 1450 for 
their Loggia dei Mercanti, binds himself to ‘‘make in the 
fashion shown on his drawing the idols carved life-size, 
with the horse great and fine with the arms of the Comune 
in the places drawn on the said paper’.” 

The master-mason, though his name rarely appears, 
was by no means the obscure mechanic that some people 
have supposed, but enjoyed a recognized social position. 
We read of his receiving furred robes of esquire’s degree, 
and shoes, allowances for horse-hire and travel, of grants 
of estates, of his serving as Mayor of his native city like 
Drawsword the “‘ymager” of York, who had a seat in 
Parliament’. He was often wealthy. In 1236 the son of 
Adam Lock Cementarius or master-builder at Wells is 
able to found a grammar school there*®. It would seem 
indeed that the master-mason held a rank in society not 
much inferior if at all to that of his professional successor. 
The architects of Amiens and Reims are commemorated 


1 MSS. of Lazz. dei Bernabei written in 1492, and the Cronaca Anconitana 
adi Camillo Albertini, in the Archivio at Ancona. V. my Holiday in Umbria, 
p. 38. 

The same architect in his contract as architect for the Cathedral of Sebenico 
in 1441 undertakes as follows: 

promisit superesse pro prothomagistro fabricae Ecclesiae Cathedralis S. Jacobi de 
Sibenico et in dicta fabrica toto dicto tempore annorum sex facere, sollicitare, et 
procurare laborare, et laborari facere aliis laboratoribus omnia et singula laboreria et 
haedificia necessaria ad ornamentum et fabricam ipsius Ecclesiae, et laborare de sua 
manu tam in fabricando quam in sculpendo ad laudem cujuslibet boni sculptoris et 
magistri artis lapicidae. 

See the whole contract in my Dalmatia, the Quarnero and Istria, vol. I. 
p- 417. 

* Lethaby, Westminster Abbey and the King’s Craftsmen, p. 233. 

* Church, Early History of the Church of Wells, p. 141. 
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together with the Bishop on the same labyrinthine stone, 
and Thomas of Gainsborough who built the central tower 
of Lincoln Cathedral lay under a gravestone with triple 
canopy like that of a Canon of the church. The master- 
mason often obtained a reputation beyond his own district, 
and was recognized as an authority on points of archi- 
tecture. We read of Martin Chambiges being sent for 
from Paris in 1499 to advise, as consulting architect, on 
the plans that had been prepared by Jean de Soissons for 
the west front of the Cathedral of Troyes. He received a 
fee of 6 sous 8 deniers a day, and Jean de Soissons paid 
his expenses’. 

It is to men like these, master-masons of the mediaeval 
type, that we owe the buildings of the early French 
Renaissance which we have been describing. Brought 
up in the school of Flamboyant Gothic they carried that 
style with them when they were caught by the new fashion 
brought in by Charles VIII’s Italian colony of artists in 
Touraine, who were followed by others like the Giusti, 
from whose prolific a¢eZzer at Tours issued monuments, 
fonts, fountains, and other decorative works in the new 
style. Working side by side with these men who were 
employed to carve the dainty arabesques that with their 
novel charm delighted the great lords whose chateaux 
were rising on every side, the native artisans before long 
themselves caught the trick, so that by the middle of the 
16th century it is hard to tell the work of the native carver 
from that of the Italian. The new style of decoration, 
once learned, was grafted on to buildings erected in the 


1 See further as to the mediaeval architect in my Gothic Architecture in 
France, England, and Italy, vol. 1. ch. xv. 

2 Berty, Les Grands Architectes de France de la Renaissance, p. 139. He 
says the ordinary fee of an advocate pleading at Troyes was 2 sous Tournois. 
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old traditional manner. So far as the architecture is con- 
cerned the buildings of the 16th century are still practi- 
cally Gothic, although they are tricked out with pilasters 
and columns which affect a classic air, but are associated 
not ungracefully with mullioned windows, high roofs and 
dormers, without any violent incongruity. 

In this new departure it goes without saying that 
we trace the influence of Italy and the Italian masters. 
M. Palustre indeed denies the influence of Italy on the 
French Renaissance, and would have it that the movement 
towards the revival of Roman architecture in France was 
spontaneous, not inspired by foreign teaching and example. 
He says “the Italian Renaissance, and what one is used 
to call the Renaissance in France, have a common point 
of departure, but the way each followed is different, and 
so are the results obtained.” He even says ‘‘that to pre- 
tend to trace the hand of the Italian in our architecture 
of the 16th century is as reasonable as it would be to 
attribute the architecture of the Middle Ages to the in- 
fluence of the Goths.” He says all the chateaux which 
preserve the memory of Francis I were begun long before 
the arrival of the Italians. ‘Such men as the Trinqueaus, 
the Gadyers, the Chambiges, and the Le Bretons had 
nothing to learn from I] Rosso and Primaticcio, nor even 
Serlio. Even before the names of these stars of the second 
rank had been known to them, they had built Chambord, 
Madrid, S. Germain-en-Laye, Villers-Cotterets, and Fon- 
tainebleau, a series of inimitable master-pieces, each dif- 
fering in kind, showing no need of foreign imitation’.” 
He refuses to see the handiwork of Serlio, Fra Giocondo, 
or Boccador in any of the buildings of the period: “our 
chateaux,” he says, “are unlike the Italian; a foreigner 


1 Renatssance en France, vol. 1. p. 140. 
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would haveimitated thoseof his own country: could hehave 
designed our enormous roofs, lucarnes and chimneys?” 
The Grotte des Pins at Fontainebleau and S. Germain- 
en-Laye are not by Serlio, but by Pierre Chambiges, 
“whose brilliant personality we have been happy enough 
to clear from the mists that hid it.” Serlio, he continues, 
does not appear in the accounts, and he was not responsible 
for any part of Fontainebleau, which was built by a Parisian 
architect Gilles le Breton, his only helper being Pierre 
Chambiges, and after his death in 1552, the work was 
carried on by Philibert de Orme. II Rosso, Primaticcio, 
and Nicolo dell’ Abbate were only concerned with the 
painting and decoration. Serlio was only retained by 
Francis as an ornament of the Court, and allowed leisure 
to write his books, and “Who can say Primaticcio 
walked in the steps of Vitruvius?” Fra Giocondo is not 
mentioned in the accounts of Gaillon, and he is not now 
believed to be the architect of the Palazzo del Consiglio 
at Verona from which it was pretended part of Gaillon 
was imitated. As for Boccador he was brought over by 
Charles VIII and for 40 years he was employed in making 
models in wood, a simple charpentzer, who it is pretended 
was the architect of the Hétel de Ville and S. Eustache 
atewaris.: 

Thus far M. Palustre, in whose remarks there is much 
truth with some exaggeration. In fact though the influence 
of Italy cannot be denied it is hard to say what part was 
played personally in the French Renaissance by the Italian 
architects who had been invited by Charles VIII and his 
successors. Fra Giocondo besides being an architect was 
a scholar and a philosopher, the friend of Budaeus, of the 
poet Sannazaro and of Aldus Manutius, and he was the 


1 Léon Palustre, La Renaissance en France. 
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tutor of Scaliger. Tradition as I have said connected him 
with the design of the Chateau of Gaillon, principally on 
account of the arcaded gallery between the two courts 
which had some resemblance to the Palazzo del Consiglio 
at Verona, once attributed to Fra Giocondo, but now 
supposed to be by Formentone the architect of the Bro- 
letto at Brescia. But Palustre says Giocondo’s name does 
not appear at all in the accounts of Gaillon, and he left 
France and returned to Italy in 1509 before Gaillon was 
finished. His only architectural work in France of which 
we have any certainty is the bridge of Notre Dame at Paris. 
The older bridge collapsed in 1499, and Fra Giocondo 
was employed from 1502 to 1504 to rebuild it. It seems to 
have been a double bridge, connecting the island with 
both banks, which explains the couplet Vasari quotes 
from Sannazaro: 


Iucundus geminum imposuit tibi Sequana pontem, 
Hunc in jure potes dicere Pontificem. 


Vasari says the bridges were very splendid, laden with 
shops, carzcht dz botteghe, and that Fra Giocondo’s name 
could still be read upon them’. Vasari also says Fra 
Giocondo did many buildings for Louis XII, but he does 
not specify them, nor have any been identified. 

The case of Domenico da Cortona, surnamed from his 
mellifluous speech I] Boccadoro—Chrysostom—is still 
more puzzling. He was brought to France by Charles VIII 
in 1496 but for the next 35 years we hear nothing of his 
employment as an architect. He was engaged, as already 
mentioned in a former chapter, as fazseur de chasteaux et 
menutster de toutes ouvrages de menurserte’. In 1507 he 
appears as ‘‘valet de chambre” to the Queen. In 1510 he 
was employed on furniture at Blois, where he had a house 

1 Vasari, Vita di Fra Giocondo. 2 Tilley, of. cit. V.sup. p. 14. 
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from 1512 to 1531. In 1530 nine hundred livres are paid 
to Domenique de Courtonne, architect, for various works 
done for the king in the previous 15 years, consisting of 
models in wood of the Castles of Tournay, Ardres, and 
Chambord, and of bridges, windmills, and other works 
whereby he had lost much money. In 1523 he appears as 
maitre des euvres de menuiserte du Roy, et valet de cham- 
bre de la Reine. At last in 1531 we find him called in to 
design and act as architect of the new HOreL DE VILLE at 
Paris. An inscription over the door recorded the date of 
the building which was begun in 1533, “Domenico Cor- 
tonensi architectante.” In 1533 he received 72 livres for 
his design in pluszeurs portraits en plattes formes, and in 
the same year the work was appointed, with a salary of 
250 livres, to ‘Dominique de Becguator dit de Cortonne, 
architecte demeurant & Paris, sutvant le modéle par lui 
fart, veu et accordé par le Ror’.” He had as his assistants 
Asselin for the carpentry, and “Chambzche tarlleur de 
prerres, macon et coustructeur des ouvrages” (Plate X XIX), 

Palustre, who will not allow that the Italians had any 
finger in the architecture of the French Renaissance, is 
not daunted by this inscription on the doorway, nor by 
the documentary evidence. The door, he maintains, must 
be the survival of an older building repaired by Boccador, 
though this is inconsistent with the date 1533 when he 
admits the new building was begun. As for Boccador's 
position he quotes an order from the Prevost des Marchans 
to M. Pierre Sambiches, Jacques Arasse, Jéhan Asselin, 
Loys Caqueton et Dominique de Courtonne, complaining 
that they all go away at the same time to dinner, leav- 
ing the workmen without due superintendence. Would 


1 Palustre, of. ct. vol. I. p. 126. R. Blomfield, of. cz. vol. 1. p. 11. He 
cites Sauval’s Wistotre et Recherches des Antiquités de la Ville de Paris, 1724. 
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Domenique have been named last, he asks, had he been 
the head architect ? He says Domenico’s employment for 
fifteen years by Francis was as an engineer,—this time he 
does not call hima simple carpenter, —in making models for 
wooden towers, bridges and mills, and there was nothing 
to show himas a mazstre-magon. Most likely, he continues, 
“ Pierre Chambiges was the real architect, who had built 
Challuau, La Muette, S. Germain-en-Laye, and the Cour 
du Cheval blanc at Fontainebleau’.” 

The point is a curious one, and it is remarkable that 
Domenico was paid no more than 250 livres by the year, 
equal to £270 of our money in 1914’, a very trifling salary 
for a head architect. But it is impossible to resist the 
evidence of the inscription and the patent. The work 
dragged on slowly, and the building was not finished till 
1605, suzvant le dessein en parchemin, perhaps Boccador’s; 
but we read that in 1549 2ordonnance alors ayant semblé 
Gothigue a fresh design was submitted to Henry II. 

Sebastiano Serlio was in France from 1541 to 1554 when 
he died at Fontainebleau. Palustre says that Francis I 
expressly invited him from Italy about 1540, when he 
conceived the idea of rebuilding the Louvre: but that 
Lescot having made plans much more regular and more 
magnificent they were preferred, and Serlio was transferred 
to Fontainebleau. He was handsomely pensioned, and 
treated with honour, and was appointed ‘Architecte du 
Roi,” but his office seems to have been purely honorary. 
He says himself ‘though I was there, and resided there 
continually, pensioned by the magnanimous king Francis, 


1 Palustre, of. czz. vol. 11. p. 126. 

® The livre of Francis I was equal in metal to 53 francs of Napoleon. The 
purchasing value of money in the 16th century may be taken at about 5 times 
its value at the end of the 19th century. 
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they never asked of me the least advice.” He adds that Sebastiano 


he made a plan to show how the work would have been 
done had it been entrusted to him. On the other hand 
Felibien, with whom Sir Reginald Blomfield agrees, attri- 
butes to Serlio the Aile de la belle Cheminée, which forms 
one side of the Fountain Court, and is designed in a more 
regular Italian manner. M. Palustre says his name does 
not appear in the accounts, but that might perhaps be 
explained by the fact that he was receiving a salary; and 
he gives him no credit for anything but the Hétel de 
Ferrare, which he built for the Cardinal Ippolito d’Este, 
of which nothing remains but the Gateway, which is an 
uninteresting piece of work. The gift of a pension, and 
establishment at Fontainebleau he thinks was only a cour- 
teous way of softening repeated refusals of employment’. 

Felibien attributes to Serlio the Chateau of S. Germain- 
en-Laye, which has a flat roof formed by pavement on 
vaulting, which for want of proper abutment is held to- 
gether by iron ties in the Italian fashion. But it appears 
that in 1539, two years before Serlio came to France, 
Pierre Chambiges contracted for the work ; and after his 
death in 1544 a fresh contract was entered into with 
Guillaume Guillain and Jéhan Langeois, who bind them- 
selves to carry out the plans agreed to by the “/eu-maistre 
Pierre Chambigez en son vivant mazstre des ceuvres de 
maconnerye de ladicte ville de Pars,” exactly as Pierre 
had himself been bound*. Serlio of course on his arrival 


1 Palustre, op. cz¢. vol. Il. p. 155. 

2 Guillaume Guillain, maistre des ceuvres de maconnerye de la Ville de 
Paris, et Jéhan Langeois magon confessent avoir faictz marché et convenance 
de faire et parfaire pour le Roy, nostre dict Seigneur en sesdicts bastiments 
et édiffices de Saint Germain en Laye tous les ouvraiges de maconnerye selon 
et ainsi qu’il est plus & plain contenu et déclairé és devis et marchez de ce 
faictz et passez avec feu-maistre Pierre Chambigez, en son vivant maistre des 
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may have been consulted and perhaps suggested the iron 
ties, but Palustre doubts whether Chambiges, accustomed 
to command, would have served under another. It will be 
noticed that whoever made the design Chambiges was the 
building contractor, nor does the agreement seem to imply 
more than that. 

But whatever argument may be brought against the 
personal influence of these Italian architects, there is no 
denying that of the Italian decorators. It was in orna- 
mental details that the new art first showed itself, while 
for a time no one dreamed of a revolution in the architec- 
ture. It was by the way of sculpture and painting that 
the new art made its way from Italy into Transalpine 
lands, and the architect followed the decorator both in 
France and in England. The effect of the work at Fon- 
tainebleau was immense. “In 30 years,” says M. Dimier, 
“without a pause, the Royal mansion had been adorned 
with twenty-five halls or galleries, decorated with about four 
hundred paintings and an immense quantity of stuccoes. 
One may imagine the effect of this enormous quantity of 
excellent works on a nation which knew next to nothing 
of decorative painting, on the midst of a society which 
the new taste for antiquity disposed to admire them.” 

In winning popular attention to the new art the settle- 
ment of the family of the Giusti, or Juste, at Tours played 
a prominent part. Their real family name was Betti, and 
they came from S. Martino di Mensola near Florence. 


ceuvres de magonnerye de ladicte ville de Paris pour semblable pris et pour 
pareilles causes, et selon et ainsi que ledict Chambiges estoit tenu et obligé 
faire par lesdicts devis et marchez faictz et passez par devant notaires le lundy 
vingt deuxiesme jour de Septembre l’an mil cinq cens trente neuf. 

Palustre, of. cé¢. vol. 1. p. 37. He says Guillain married Perette Chambiges, 
probably daughter to Pierre. 

1 Dimier, Fontainebleau, p. 40. 
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Their family has been traced from the beginning of the 
14th century’, but the first of them to appear as a sculptor 
was Giusto Betti who lived from 1416 to 1486. His three 
sons Antonio, Giovanni, and Andrea who followed his pro- 
fession, finding Tuscany overstocked with able sculptors 
came to France on the invitation, it is supposed, of a nephew 
of Thomas James, Bishop of Dol, who was travelling in 
Italy. In 1507 Giovanni, who now becomes Jean Juste 
to the Frenchmen, made the tomb of Bishop James at 
Dol, which bears his name in lines of queer prosody, 
Scelte struxit opus Magister istud Johés 
Cujus cognomé est Justus et Florentinus. 

This tomb, of which M. Palustre gives an illustration, is 
a curious structure, one monument as it were within 
another, the outer one surmounted in its turn by a sort 
of lunette once flanked by a figure on each hand. As Jean 
Juste was only 19 at the date of the tomb, M. Palustre 
suspects that it was partly the work of the elder brother 
Antoine who was then 25, and that the inscription was 
put on it later by a local admirer of Jean Juste after he 
had won his fame by the monument of Louis XII at 
S. Denis. It is significant that it is in black letter, not in 
Roman characters”. Antoine is mentioned in the accounts 
of Gaillon as sculptor of the statues in the chapel there, 
and he was followed by his son Juste de Juste who was 
employed with I] Rosso at Fontainebleau on modelling 
in stucco. 


1 By Signor Gaetano Milanesi. V. Palustre, vol. 11. p. 86, who gives a 


pedigree of the family: ; 
Giusto Betti, 1416-1486 
rate 


Pre ea Po i Eee a 
Antoine, 1479-1510 André born c. 1483 Jean, 1485-1549 


Juste de Juste, 1505-1558 Jean II d. 1579 
2 Palustre, of. cit. vol. 111. p. 88.. He praises the beauty of the arabesques. 
I have not seen the tomb myself. 
6—2 
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The great work of Jean Juste is the monument at 
S. Dents erected by Francis I tohis predecessor Louris XII, 
which was finished in 1531 (Plate XXX). A sarcophagus 
on which lie the naked corpses of the king and queen is en- 
closed in an arcaded structure with four arches at the sides 
and two at the ends, supporting a platform on which the 
king and queen in robes of state kneel each at a Prie- Dieu. 
The fashion of these kneeling figures on the top of the 
tomb seems to have been the invention of Guido Mazzoni, 
Paganino. In each of the arches is a small figure of an 
apostle, and larger figures of the four cardinal virtues are 
seated on the podium from which the structure rises, the 
sides of which are carved with reliefs representing the 
king’s campaigns. The whole design and the four royal 
figures are by Jean Juste; but he was assisted by his 
brother Antoine in the ornaments and the bas-reliefs, and 
by his nephew Juste de Juste, to whom are attributed the 
figures of the Apostles and the Virtues’. These are very 
different in scale from one another and contrast unfavour- 
ably with the fine figures of the king and queen which 
are admirable. 

The readiness with which the native carvers caught the 
new manner is shown by the famous tomb of Cardinal 
Grorces pD’AMBOISE in the Lady-Chapel of Rovugn 
Cathedral, which is in the style of the Renaissance, though 
the names of the artists are all French( Plate X X XI). This 
immense monument, which is said to be no less than eight 
metres in height, and is covered with sculptured ornament 
from top to bottom, furnishes an astounding testimony to 
the splendour of the builder of Gaillon, and the great 
minister of Louis XII. As M. Palustre says “Ex outre 


1 Palustre, of. cz¢. vol. 11. p. 88. The monument was made at Tours, and 
transported to S. Denis in 63 cases. 
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Lal ne laisse pas d’étre un peu effrayé par cette profusion 
de sculptures, qui de la base au sommet couvrent les 
motndres espaces’.’ The monument was put up by the 
Cardinal’s nephew, another George d’Amboise, himself 
afterwards a Cardinal; and the first stone was laid in 1520, 
ten years after the Cardinal’s death. The whole was 
finished in 1525. The architect to whom, on the refusal 
of Pierre Valence, the work was entrusted was Roland 
le Roux, and the design is his?» The carvers—hadzles 
tmagzers—whom he employed were Pierre Desobaulx, 
the author of the fine Jesse-tree in the tympanum of the 
great door of the church, Reginald Thorouyn, Jean 
Chaillon, André de Flament, Mathieu Laignel, and 
Jean de Rouen, all Frenchmen. A basement with niches 
between pilasters containing figures supports a slab of 
black touch-stone on which are the kneeling figures of the 
two Cardinals uncle and nephew. Other niches with 
figures, and a panel with S. George slaying the dragon 
fill the background, which is overhung with an immense 
canopy. This supports other niches with figures of the 
Apostles, above which tower lofty pinnacles and crestings. 
Originally there was but one kneeling figure, that of the 
first Cardinal, but the nephew desiring to share the tomb 
introduced a second representing himself, by Jean Goujon. 
As he died a Cardinal his executors in consequence of his 
dying wish removed the latter figure and replaced it by 
one in Cardinal’s robes, and Jean Goujon’s figure is lost. 

In Roland le Roux we find a French master-mason 
architect, working distinctly in the new style, though only 

t Palustre, of. czz. vol. Il. p. 258. 

2 The Les Roux were a family of architects at Rouen. Jacques le Roux, 
who succeeded Guillaume Pontifz the architect who decorated the Porte de 


la Calende, and built the porch of the Cour des Libraires, was the architect 
of the Flamboyant west front of the Cathedral. Roland le Roux was his nephew. 
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in a tomb. But the architects le Roux had already in- 
troduced detailsin the Renaissance manner in thedoorways 
of the west front of the Cathedral. Their family affords 
an instance of hereditary succession among the master 
builders of the 15th and 16th centuries. Another example 
is the family of the Chambiges, which can be traced as 
supplying master-masons for more than a century. Martin 
Chambiges at the end of the 15th century was employed 
on the transept and two portals of the Cathedral of Lens, 
where he is described as mazstre de Penterprise et con- 
ducteur de la crovsée (the transept). At Beauvais in 1500 
he began to build the Flamboyant south transept: the 
northern had been begun ten years before, but the southern 
transept was finished first. Martin died in 1532 and was 
succeeded by his son Pierre who had built the Flamboyant 
transept at Senlis, and who finished those at Beauvais’. 
He rebuilt part of Chantilly, and has been already men- 
tioned in relation to several buildings. He died in 1544 
and was succeeded as we have seen by his son-in-law 
Guillaume Guillan. There were other Chambiges, of 
whom a second Pierre is supposed to have built the Pedz¢e 
Galerte of the Louvre, and to have died in 1619. There 
were several master-masons in the family of Le Breton. 
Gilles contracted for all the masonry at Fontainebleau, and 
Jacques and Guillaume le Breton, appear in the accounts 
of 1532-1540 as employed on the Chateau of Villers- 
Cotteret. All three are mentioned as inhabitants of Paris. 
The name of Jéhan le Breton appears on a buttress of 
the west tower of S. Pierre at Coutances, as has been 
mentioned above. He may probably have been one of 


' The Chambiges were not responsible for the gigantic folly of the central 
tower 154 metres high which stood for a few years and fell in 1573. The 
architect of that was Jean Vast. 
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the family. There were two if not three of the family 
De Vast, and there were at least three generations of the 
Grappins at Gisors, and in the neighbourhood. 

This fact of succession seems to imply something 
material to succeed to in the building way: such as a 
builder’s yard, a plant of scaffolding and tools, a stock of 
timber, perhaps of stone, and such mechanical appliances 
in the way of machinery as the age afforded: also some 
considerable capital, for the royal payments recorded are 
for large sums at a time, and the contractor would have 
had to find the money for wages and material during the 
intervals. We hear for instance of their visits to the 
quarries to select and buy marble. Whatever we maythink 
about their artistic qualifications it is plain that the master- 
mason’s craft had a commercial side, and that if he were 
an artist he must also have been a good man of business. 

What conclusion then can we arrive at as to the part 
played by the master-mason in the design of his buildings 
during the late 15th and the 16th centuries? Are we to 
believe with M. Palustre that he was the architect, the 
author of .the design as well as the constructor of the 
building on which he was employed: are we to see in 
Gilles le Breton, who for half a century ruled everything 
at Fontainebleau, an artist ““‘who though he may not have 
equalled the immortal masters who built the Louvre, 
Ecouen, Anet, and the Chateaux on the Loire, knew well 
_how to combine his lines with the happiest effect”; are 
we to acknowledge the “brilliant personality” of Pierre 
Chambiges as the author of the great works on which he was 
engaged as builder; and are we to see in Pierre Nepveu, 
called Trinqueau, the ‘(immortal architect of Chambord” ? 
Or are we to believe with other writers ‘that these men 
were at their best competent building tradesmen, men 
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who not only contracted for the work, but worked with 
their own hands in the shops, and on the building; but 
who, so far as can be ascertained, did not in any way fill 
the réle that was played by Bullant and Philibert de l’Orme 
in the next generation’” ? 

The last statement is undoubtedly true. Bullant and 
Del’Orme were the first architects in France of the modern 
professional type, which as I have already explained did 
not exist in the Middle Ages. But failing an architect 
such as Philibert de Orme, and dismissing the master- 
mason as a mere tradesman, we are still faced with the 
question who ad make the design, for it could not have 
come by accident. Some one in each case must have 
thought out the plan, which was probably roughly suggested 
to him by the owner; he must have fitted the elevations 
to it, imagined the finished effect, and devised the orna- 
mentation even if he did not execute it himself. Every 
building of the Middle Ages and the Early Renaissance 
has its own distinctive character, pointing to a single 
author, bearing the stamp of an individual mind, as we 
may see by comparing Blois with Chambord, or Maintenon 
with Chenonceau. Every building therefore haditscreator, 
its architect, for every. man is an architect who designs 
and carries out a building whether he puts his hand to it 
or no. Who then was he? 

In deciding this question great importance attaches to 
the influence of tradition. During the Middle Ages schools 
of craftsmanship were formed, certain patterns of archi- 
tectural details were perfected, to which every practitioner 
of the art, whether master or workman naturally conformed. 
He worked in that way because he knew no other. Every 
master in making a design had behind him a body of 


1 R. Blomfield, of. czz. vol. I. p. 33. 
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workmen trained in the same school, and able by them- Theschool 
selves to fill up the details of any general design put ae 
before them. The broad conception of a new building was 

due to a master-mason, who may or may not have been 

also contractor, for the two were by no means always con- 
joined; but in working it out much of the detail was left 

to the handicraftsmen whom the master knew he could 

trust. He was spared the trouble of the modern architect 

who begins by having to choose his style, and is forced to 
design with his own hand every detail, having no accepted 

style and consequently no tradition among the workmen on 

which to fall back. In some degree therefore the buildings 

of the Middle Ages, and of the 16th century which was 

a time of transition still clinging to mediaevalism, are the 

work of a school. 

But this must not be misunderstood. One used to be told The | 
that the great buildings of the Middle Ages were designed ee 
by a school, not by an individual. Nothing can be more 
absurd than such a proposition. Every great design 
must have its author; must be the outcome of a single 
mind. Nothing great in art or literature has ever been 
produced by a committee. Each building in the Middle 
Ages hadits architect; and in manycases his name has been 
recovered, The general conception of the design was due 
to the master-mason, from whom it received the individual 
stamp which made it an original work: and the details 
were filled up under his general supervision by the work- 
men, whose training taught them exactly what to do to 
realize his intention. 

This I take it was the position of the Le Bretons, the ene 
Chambiges, the Grappins, and others whose names are master- 
recorded in connexion with their buildings. They had of ™°" 


course to follow the instructions of their employers. 
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Francis I is said to have busied himself so much about 
his buildings, that Du Cerceau, with some exaggeration, 
says he may be considered their architect. Mention is 
made of payments to Maillart a carpenter for work done 
“sudvant le vouloir et commandement verbal du Roy’.” But 
the most accomplished amateur can only give general 
ideas for a design, and is utterly incapable of doing any- 
thing towards realizing them. Models were sometimes 
made in wood for the guidance of the builders. Boccador 
who was an architect, was employed for fifteen years in 
making these models, wherefore M. Palustre calls him 
a simple carpenter. Among others he made one for 
Chambord. But it is evident that after general instructions 
had been given to the master-mason, as to what the 
employer wanted, accompanied or not by a model on a 
small scale, he was left to carry the work out in the 
traditional way. Philibert de Orme in fact tells us so, as 
we shall see in the next Chapter. He says the employer 
consults some master-mason, who draws and submits a 
single plan, and when this single plan is accepted, he is 
left to his own devices in executing the work. The owner 
naturally would often visit the building, as Francis I seems 
to have done, and would make suggestions sometimes 
useful, more often perhaps injudicious and troublesome. 
But practically the master-mason, as Philibert describes 
him, was the architect. 


The new Italian influence disturbed to some extent the 
old traditions, and forced new methods on the designers. 
Slowly and reluctantly the forms of Gothic architecture 
yielded to the coming Renaissance. The Italian arabesque 


1 Blomfield, vol. 1. p. 25. 
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and other forms of ornament were adopted, and Flamboyant 
details were translated into their Renaissance equivalents, 
but the principles of the architecture remained the same. 
Builder and employer indeed flattered themselves that by 
these changes their work was in the new style of the 
Roman Renaissance, and yet it came out a Gothic building 
after all. Had they known the difference they might have 
complained: 


...Amphora ccepit 
Institui, currente rota cur urceus exit ? 


But no suspicion seems to have marred their satisfaction 
with the result. Du Cerceau says of Gaillon that it was 
“built in the modern style, without any trace of the old 
fashion, except a few particulars added afterwards*.” 
Geoffroy Tory boasted in 1512 in the reign of Louis XII 
that the French were building in true classical style, and 
had already surpassed not only the Italians but their 
teachers the Dorians and Ionians themselves, though at 
that time, but’ for a few trimmings of Italian ornament, 
not a single building had approached the principles of the 
Roman Reénaissance®. In spite of the models, and even 
of the personal direction of an Italian architect, as of 
Domenico da Cortona at the Hétel de Ville in Paris, the 
old traditions prevailed, and the building intended to be 
in the new style turned out as it rose to present only a 
version of the Mediaeval style, quite unlike anything of 
the Italian czmguecento, and still less like any building of 
antiquity. It is impossible to believe that Boccador’s 
model for Chambord was realized in the building we know. 


1 Est fort bien basty de bone maniere, et d’un riche artifice toutefois 
moderne, sans tenir de l’antique, sinon en quelques particuliaritez qui depuis 
y ont este faites. Du Cerceau, Les plus excellens bastiments de France. 

2 V. sup. p. 24. 
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He may have accepted the idea of the huge angle bastions 
as a condition indispensable to a French chateau, but the 
upper part, crowded with dormers, high roofs, and chimneys 
in a bewildering group, could never have entered the mind 
of an Italian architect. And the Paris Hétel de Ville of 
which he is said to have been the architect was more 
Flemish than Italian. Classic details there might be, but 
they were used in the Gothic way, regardless of Vitruvius, 
and of the dogmas already begun to be formulated by the 
strict school of Classical Purism. In many cases they were 
obviously used not from conviction, but simply from com- 
pliance with the new fashion. The builders did not know 
exactly what to do with the useless columns demanded of 
them, and if we are to believe M. Palustre’s illustration 
of the Chateau d’Usson, columns are there hung on the 
face of the upper part of the wall with nothing either to 
carry them or be carried by them’. 

In these early phases of the French Renaissance the 
work was still popular, like that of the Middle Ages to 
which in fact it belonged. Though somewhat puzzled by 
the novel forms into which fashion led them, whenever 
they wanted to build they built naturally in the old 
traditional way. The style was understood of the people, 
in short it was vernacular and until this popular tradition 
could be overcome there was no chance of the full accept- 
ance of the Roman Renaissance. 

But the timewas at hand when anend was put to the reign 
of liberty in design. Jean Martin translated the architec- 
tural treatises of Leon Battista Alberti, and Serlio, and 
in 1547 published a translation of Vitruvius, whose book 
De Architectura had unfortunately been discovered by 
Poggio in 1414, and been first published in Italy in 1486. 


1 Palustre, op. cz¢. vol. III. p. 294. 
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Numerous editions followed; the work was translated 

into other languages and Vitruvius’s treatise became the 

Architect's Bible. Henceforthinstead of afreearchitecture, Architec- 
. 69 3 ture of the 

the natural expression of the artist’s mind unfettered by Book 

formula and dogma, we have the Architecture of the Book, 

and this introduces us to the next phase of the Renaissance 


of Roman architecture in France. 
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CHAPTER V1 


THE MIDDLE RENAISSANCE. THE PROFESSIONAL 
ARCHITECT 


THE transition from the master-mason to the pro- 
fessional architect took place earlier in France than with 
us. I have elsewhere tried to trace the evolution of the 
modern architect in England through the half-way type 
of John Thorpe, who seems to have given plans in con- 
sultation without being in every case employed to carry 
them out, and who was certainly not a building contractor’. 
In France though we find the Le Bretons, the Chambiges 
and others acting both as architects and contractors in 
the middle of the 16th century and even later, we find at 
the same time men like Philibert de l’?Orme, Lescot, 
Lemercier, and Jean Bullant already practising as pure 
architects, in control of the master-builders and with no 
hand in the contracts. De l’Orme indeed, in his book on 
architecture, warns the architect to keep to his own charge, 
and not meddle with money matters, and so.to avoid 
suspicion of peculation and of making improper profit out 
of the management of the work. For he says there are 
always hangers-on about kings and great men ready to 
slander an architect, and the more the building grows in 
beauty the more will he be calumniated. Philibert says 
he himself had suffered in this way’. 

His great book on architecture throws light on the 


1! See Part II of this work, England, chapter vii. 

2 Jusque a estre de telle sorte rendu suspect, cOme si ie derobois les deniers 
et faisois mon proufit de toutes choses. Mais ie ne m’en suis pas beaucoup 
soucié, m’asseurant qu'il ne m’en pourroit venir aucun dommage, pour n’auoir 
iamais manié aucuns deniers sind ceux qu'il a pleu 4 Dieu me donner. 
Premier tome de Architecture, Preface. 
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practice of building in the middle of the 16th century. 
Of the master-mason he speaks contemptuously. “ Those 
who mean to build,” he says, ‘‘ask advice perhaps of a 
master-mason, or a miaster-carpenter, as is usual, or 
even of some painter ”—alluding no doubt to his rival 
Primaticcio—‘‘or of some notary and others who say they 
are experts, but perhaps have no better judgment or 
counsel than those who ask them. And what is worse, 
they depend on a single plan of the work drawn by the 
said master-mason, or some one else, who follows his own 
intention, so that the work is pretty well left to chance,” 
and often ends in failure. 

Rather asevere judgment on the builders of Chambord, 
Azay-le-Rideau, Chenonceau, and the staircase block of 
Blois. 

“Therefore,” he continues, “desiring to benefit the 
public, especially my country, I put in writing what I have 
known of architecture as well from books, as from my 
experience in divers places, and also from divers works 
which I have made and conducted in my time.” 

Philibert was born at Lyons about 1515, the son of a 
master-builder, He studied as a lad in Rome, when about 
14 or 15 years old, where he tells us in his preface he 
was noticed by Marcellus Cervinus, afterwards Pope Mar- 
cellus II, who introduced him to Pope Paul III. From 
Rome Guillaume du Bellay, and his brother Jean the 
Cardinal, as he says, “le debaucharent du service 
pontifical & le firent reventr en France.” In 1542 he 
designed the portal of the church of S. Nizier at Lyons. 
In the same year he built, for the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
the chateau of Meudon, which is now destroyed, but about 
this he is silent, for he failed to raise water from the river 
to the garden after spending, as Palissy says, 20,000 livres 
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in vain. At Paris he was patronized by Cardinal du 
Bellay, who introduced him at Court, and employed him 
on his chateau of S. Maur-les-Fosses, which was destroyed 
before the Revolution. In 1545 he was appointed sur- 
veyor of the buildings and fortifications in Brittany, where 
he discovered and exposed thefts and embezzlements, 
and seems to have seen some military service. He dis- 
covered other defalcations in Picardy and Normandy, 
and recovered 36,000 livres for the treasurer. Francis 
does not appear to have employed him, but he was made 
Royal Architect by Henry II, and held the appointment 
till the death of the King when he was superseded by 
Primaticcio. He was largely endowed with ecclesiastical 
preferments, being besides other things a Canon of Notre 
Dame, Royal Almoner, and Abbé of S. Serge of Angers, 
with a revenue of 3,300 livres yearly’. He died in 1570, 
ten years before Palladio. 

It will be remembered that both I] Rosso and Prima- 
ticcio had been endowed with canonries, and abbacies, as 
was De |’Orme, a cheap way of granting pensions at the 
expense of the Church. The concordat of 1516 had 
granted to the King the nomination to bishoprics and 
abbacies, of which he made full use. “The revenues of 
vacant sees were by this means handed over to soldiers, 
women, and princes. Out of fourteen archbishoprics there 
were sometimes six or seven without a pastoral head, 
and the titular dignity was sometimes held by a mere 
child. The King installed one of his natural sons in the 
see of Metz when he was six years old*.” Desiring to 

' This, taking the livreat 54 francsin the time of Francis, would equal the value 
of over £730 of our money in 1914. But Berty says the livre Tournois of that 
date was worth 16 francs 50 centimes of money in his time, 1809, which would 


make it over £2000. Berty, Les Grands Architectes de France, ed. 1809, p. 141. 
2 M. Hauser in Modern France, ed. Tilley, p. 92. 
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pension Benvenuto Cellini the King tells the Treasurer to 
give him the first abbey that falls vacant and to make the 
rents up to 2000 crowns yearly with others if necessary. 

It seems to have involved in some cases taking Holy 
Orders, possibly only an inferior grade. Pierre Lescot, 
the architect of the Louvre, was made Abbé of Clermont, 
and is referred to as “+révérend pore en Dieu messire 
Prerre Lescot seigneur de Clagny, abbé de Clermont, con- 
setller et aulmonier ordinatre dudit seigneur.’ He was 
also made a Canon of Notre Dame at Paris, though the 
Canons objected to his beard. He pleaded that he wore it 
because of his daily attendance on the King, and because 
he expected to be sent to Rome. He protested that he 
respected the rule that a Canon should be shaved at least 
once in three weeks, and engaged not to present himself 
in church during the services without suitable attire like 
his colleagues, and so it was decided to overlook the 
irregularity for once’. But it is hard to imagine Benvenuto 
in a cassock. De l’Orme left children behind him. 

De lOrme’s great book L’ Architecture is dedicated to 
the queen mother Catherine de’ Medici, and was published 
at Paris in 1567, three years before Palladio’s L’Archz- 
tettura, which was printed at Venice in 1570. Philibert 
had previously published in 1561 his Mouvelles Inventions 
de bien bastir et & petitz frais, showing a method of 
constructing domes, roofs, and arches of wood by keying 
together several thicknesses of planking, breaking joint, 
instead of cutting them out of timber. The great folio on 
architecture contains nine books, of which the first four deal 
with questions of site, of masonry, and various materials; 
the next four with the orders according to Vitruvius and 
others; and the last with chimneys and plans for preventing 

1 Berty, of. cit. p. 70, ed. 1809. 
J. 111 7 
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their smoking into the rooms. The earlier booksare largely 
occupied with practical masonry, and problems of con- 
struction, especially tromps, such as a famous one he made 
at Anet. These tromps were much beloved of masons, 
giving opportunities of showing their skill. Fig. 21 shows 
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S. Aignan one in the chateau of S. AicNan, from which something 


may be understood of the difficult problems of masonry 
involved. There is one at the Hétel Pincé at Angers. 
Fig. 22 shows one in the Maison pe Francois I at 
Orteans, which is decorated with panelling and figures. 
In the preface to Book V Philibert says “‘having satisfied my 
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intention of showing the use of geometrical drawings, which De 
ought to be known by every architect and master-mason, 74, 


we will begin to speak of the order and parts of the column, “““” 
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which the ancients used to adorn and enrich their buildings, 
as the histories tell us, and especially that great and in- 
comparable Pliny, secretary and clerk of the privy council 
of Dame Nature’.” Vitruvius he finds confused, ill arranged, 


1 Liv. v. Preface. 
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without method, as if he had collected his matter from 
many authors, without putting it into order. He praises 
Serlio: “he it is who by his book and drawings first gave 
to the French the knowledge of ancient buildings, and of 
many very fine inventions, being a man of worth, as I 
have known him, and of a kindly soul, for he has published 
and given heartily what he had measured, seen, and 
gathered from the antiques’.” Philibert goes on to advise 
students to draw foliage and animals from nature, and he 
himself gives a drawing of a lion which he says is “ not 
so well done as I should like, but such that the student 
might find in it a rudiment on which to improve.” 
Unlike the severe Palladian school which followed, 
Philibert does not hestitate to recommend variations from 
Vitruvius, or supplements to his directions. He suggests 
new forms of cornices and entablatures, which he says 
you may call what you please. He even invents a new 
order. He says “ancient architects were allowed to invent 
new columns: what is there to prevent us French from 
inventing some, and calling them French, like those I 
invented at Villiers coste-Retz? (Villiers Cotteret.) 
Finding myself unable to get promptly, and without great 
expense, columns all in one piece, I made them of four or 
five pieces, with fine ornaments and mouldings which hide 
their joints, so that to the view they seem all of one piece, 
appearing very handsome and having a very good grace.” 
He gives drawings of his new order applied to Doric and 
Ionic, the latter for use at the queen’s new palace of the 
Tuileries*, ‘‘Itis an invention,” he says, “that I have never 
seen in buildings ancient or modern, still less in our books 


3) 


of Architecture’.” This is undoubtedly true (Figs. 23, 24). 


D1 WARE Clos ak 2 Liv. vil. ch. viii. p. 218. 
3 Liv. V. ch. xxiv. 
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It is clear that with all his passion for the Renaissance 
the unfettered spirit of the mediaeval architect of old still 
burned in the breast of Philibert de Orme. He treated 
the orders with the freedom of an old master-mason, and 
his collars round the columns had actually been anti- 
cipated in buildings both Romanesque and Gothic. The 
book concludes with a chapter of advice on the proper 
relations between architect, employer, and controller or 
surveyor, and with two emblematic wood-cuts repre- 
senting ignorance and wisdom, in the persons of a good 
and a badarchitect. The latter is without hands, stumbling 
blindly among ox’s skulls, and stones; the former is placed 
in a garden with a temple of prayer, and has the unusual 
complement of four hands, four ears and three eyes, with 
one of which he admires the works of God, with another 
he observes the needs of the present time, and with the 
third he regards the future to guard himself against harm 
and calumny. 

Fate has dealt hardly with Philibert’s works, of which 
comparatively few have come down to us. The Chateau 
of S. Maur-les-Fosses, with which he won his first laurels 
as a young man, is destroyed, and his palace of the 
Tuileries was much altered by his successors and finally 
burned by the Commune in 1871. 

The site of S. Maur-Les-Fosses, six miles east of Paris, 
was acquired by Cardinal du Bellay in 1536, and Philibert 
was employed to design the building. Part only was 
finished when the Cardinal fell into disgrace at the death 
of Francis I and retired to Rome. The chateau was sold 
to Catherine de’ Medici, who directed Philibert to make 
many alterations and additions, not altogether for the 
better, some of which are shown in Du Cerceau’s plate. 
The design is for the date well advanced in the manner 
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of the Renaissance, and the treatment of the inner court 
is refined and graceful. Being built on made ground the 
foundations had to be very deep, as much as qo feet, 
and in order to save expense Philibert sank shafts of 
masonry at intervals, and turned arches from one to 
another as he shows us in his book. The building was 
of two storeys, the ground floor being very low in pro- 
portion to the upper, and having a loggia in front carrying 
a terrace at the first floor level. The roof was flat and 
surrounded by a parapet. The whole design bears the 
mark of the architect’s recent study in Italy. He boasts 
that “it is the first building in France to show how to 
observe the proportions of architecture.” 

During the reign of Henry II De Orme enjoyed the 
royal favour, and that of the reigning mistress, Diane 
de Poitiers. He was commissioned to make the monu- 
ment of Francis I at S. Denis (Plate XXXII), which 
though a scholarly and correct piece of architecture has 
not the life and charm of Jean Juste’s earlier monument of 
‘Louis XII. Itconsists of a central block, arched, and with 
columns on front and sides, that carry nothing but a return 
of the entablature. Underneath on sarcophagi lie nudities 
of the king and queen, who also kneel each at a Drze-dieu 
on the top. Right and left of the central block are wings 
pierced by arches, which are unmeaning and superfluous. 
On the pedestals and podium are reliefs on a small scale of 
the king’s campaigns by Bontemps. Payments are recorded 
to Frangots Marchand et Pierre Bontemps sculteurs et 
ymaigiers demeurants & Parts...,ovrdonnés par M‘ Philibert 
Delorme, consetllier, aumonier du Roy, et son architecte’. 
Bontemps had engaged in 1552 to carve these reliefs 
13 inches high under the direction of ledzct architecte. 


1 Palustre, vol. 11. p. 108. 
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From 1548 to 1553 De l’Orme was engaged at ANET 
near Dreux where Diane de Poitiers, widow of Louis de 
Brézé, whose tomb is in the Lady-Chapel at Rouen, 
inherited the old feudal castle of the family. Here with 
the help of her royal lover she employed Philibert to 
build her a splendid palace, of which only half now 


Fig. 25. From Del’Orme’s Architecture. 


remains (Plate XX XIII). It was on a grand scale with 
three courts. The central one, the Cour a’honneur, was 
surrounded by the principal buildings on three sides, and 
on the fourth by a lower building in which was the entrance 
through an imposing gateway, of which De l’Orme gives 
an illustration in his book (Fig. 25). In a lunette over 
the middle arch is a replica of the bronze nymph with 
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stag and hounds designed by Benvenuto Cellini for 
the Porte Dorée at Fontainebleau, which is now in the 
Louvre, and on the top is a stag between two hounds, 
standing out against the sky. The stag struck the hour 
with its foot, and the dogs bayed. On the right-hand of 
the central court is the chapel with two pyramidal spires 
at the entrance, now standing alone, but originally part 
of the right-hand wing which has been destroyed. In 
the left-hand court once stood Jean Goujon’s Fountain 
oF Drana, on which was the well-known figure of the 
goddess seated, with her arm round the neck of a stag, 
which is now in the Louvre, together with the stone—a 
kind of sarcophagus—on which it rested (Plate X X XIV). 
Du Cerceau gives a representation of this fountain as it 
stood originally in the court at Anet (Fig. 26, p. 106). 
Du Cerceau shows another fountain in the Basse-Cour to 
the right, which is partly enclosed by the remains of the 
castle of the De Brézés. 

In the courtyard of the Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris is 
re-erected a tower of three orders from ANET, which formed 
an entrance from the main Cour ad honneur (Plate XX XV). 
It resembles the tower of the Jacobean quadrangles at 
Merton and Wadham Colleges in Oxford, but outshines 
them in the quality of the sculpture with which it is 


1 Benvenuto after complaining of the bad proportion of the door at Fon- 
tainebleau, which was wide, and dwarfish, little more than a square, after 
their “bad French manner,” describes this figure which he designed for the 
lunette: “nel mezzo tondo aveva fatto una femmina in bella attitudine a dia- 
cere; questa teneva il braccio manco sopra al collo d’ un cervio, qual era una 
dell?’ imprese del Re: da una banda avevo fatto di mezzo rilievo caprioletti, 
certi porci cignali, e altre selvaggine, e di pit di basso rilievo dall’ altra banda 
cani bracchi e levrieri di pili sorte, perché cosi produce quel bellissimo bosco 
dove nasce la fontana.” But it is the right and not the left arm that the nymph 
has round the stag’s neck. The attitude of Cellini’s nymph seems to have 
suggested that of Goujon’s figure. 
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Anet decorated. Du Cerceau shows a similar tower over the 
entrance to Ecouen, but it has.an arch over the top storey 
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Fig. 26. From Du Cerceau. 


enclosing a statue, probably of the constable, on horseback 
(Plate XX XVI). 
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The Chapelle funeraire, from which Diane’s remains were 
torn at the Revolution, is attributed to an architect named 
Foucquiéres, of whom nothing else seems to be known. 

At Fontainebleau, as we have seen, De l’Orme inter- 
vened in the matter of the Salle du Bal, substituting 
a wooden coffered ceiling for the vault intended by 
Le Breton. He also made a stair 2 fer de cheval in the 
Cour du Cheval Blanc, which was afterwards replaced by 
one designed by Baptiste du Cerceau. In 1556 Philibert 
was employed by Diane to build a bridge from the back 
of the chateau of CuENnonczau to the farther bank of the 
river, and on this when the Queen-mother had taken 
possession he designed the two-storeyed gallery which 
adds so much to the romance of that fascinating building 
(Plate XVIII, p. 52 sup.). He designed it in a severe 
manner, with absolutely no ornament in the lower storey, 
and only shallow architraves and pediments in the upper. 
Though the design is his, it is said the gallery was not 
built till 1570-76 by Denis Courtin, contractor of the 
buildings at Blois, and Catherine’s master-mason?. This 
may have affected the character of the work. De l’Orme 
had been too closely associated with Diane to be retained 
in his office of Architect to the King after the death of 
his patron Henry II; and the first act of the Queen- 
mother on the accession of her feeble son Francis II was 
to discharge him and appoint Primaticcio in his place. 
Palustre maintains that Primaticcio was no architect but 
only a decorative artist; but all the arts were often united 
in the Italians of that age, and Primaticcio had already 
been employed by Catherine from 1547 to 1555 on her 
chateau of Monceaux. Her patent refers to his great 
experience in the art of architecture of which he had 


1 Chevalier, Le Chateau de Chenonceau, cited Blomfield, of. czz. vol. I. p. 87. 
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several times made great proof in divers buildings. His 
appointment however naturally rankled in the mind of 
Philibert. In his great book he writes: “I have seen 
other faults and abuses, namely that after the master- 
masons have explained what they are preparing for the 
painter to make his pictures, the said. painters incon- 
tinently pretend to be great architects,...and are so pre- 
sumptuous as to wish to undertake great works of masonry, 
and so also some joiners and cutters of images...which 
has been the reason that some of them have taken it on 
them to conduct buildings, whence has arisen a multitude 
of errors and faults, causing great damage, displeasure, 
and mockery to the Lords of the building’.” Catherine 
however employed him a little later as we have seen at 
Chenonceau, and in 1564 she summoned him to a still 
greater task. 


M. Palustre observes that under the Valois scarcely 
was one chateau begun before they dreamed of building 
another. The work at the Louvre was still going on when 
Catherine resolved to build another palace some little 
distance from it westwards, on a site that had been occu- 
pied by tile-works, whence the new building took the 
name of Les TuiLeriges. Philibert’s plan, which is shown 
in Fig. 27 was on a magnificent scale, measuring 807 feet 
from north to south, and 500 from east to west. In the 
middle, running east and west but nearly square, was a 
large court, and right and left of it were long courts in 
each of which was an oval structure reaching from side to 
side, which one would think would not have had a good 
effect. The buildings dividing the courts seem intended 
for open colonnades below, carrying a narrow gallery. 


1 LD Architecture, Liv. 1. chap. x. 
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The long fronts have each four pavilions corresponding to The 
the cross walls behind, and in the centre a fifth, containing ai 
a famous oval geometrical staircase, running round a well, 

which was considered at that time a wonder. The build- 
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Fig. 27. From Du Cerceau. 


ings were only of two storeys except the pavilions which 
had high pyramidal roofs with rooms in them and dormer 
windows. The upper floors of the main buildings also 
seem to be partly in the roof with pedimented windows 
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that are half dormers, between which are panelled spaces 
with pilasters up to the wall-plate, surmounted with low- 
pitched pediments that are quite unmeaning, but are drawn 
from the stock of Renaissance ornaments which do not 
afford a wide choice. The effect of the long row of con- 
tiguous gablets, great and small alternately, would have 
been fidgetty, petty, and wearisome. The building lan- 
guished for want of money; Catherine was always in 
debt, and Philibert only lived to construct the middle 
part of one side up to the line of the dividing colonnades. 
In the facade he used his new French order, as he tells 
us in his great book. The order he employed is the Ionic, 
the feminine order, which he selected because he was 
building for a lady, the Queen (v. Fig. 29, p. 118). 

Philibert’s grand scheme for the Tuileries was adopted 
a hundred years later for another palace, which like its 
prototype was destined to be realized only on paper. It 
will be recognized as the foundation of the plan by Inigo 
Jones, or as we are now told by Webb’, for the palace 
which Charles I proposed to build at Whitehall. 

On the death of Philibert de l’Orme and Primaticcio 
who both died in 1570 Jean Bullant was appointed to 
continue the Tuileries and added a pavilion at the south 
end of Philibert’s building. But the building was stopped 
by the Queen-mother in 1572, the fatal year of the St 
Bartholomew massacre. Abandoning the Tuileries Cathe- 
rine employed Bullant to build her a house, the Hétel de 
Soissons, in Paris, of which says Berty “there remains a 
massive Doric column, hollow, imitated from the column 
of Trajan in Rome, to the top of which Catherine de’ 
Medici used to go and make her silly astrological obser- 
vations.” The Hétel is gone, but the column was rescued 


' V.MrGotch in Journal of the Royal Inst.of British Architects, May 20, 1922. 
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by a private person, M. de Bachaumont, and now stands 
near the Halle au Blé. 

Jean Bullant, who was born about 1515 at or near 
Ecouen’, studied at Rome, whither it is thought he was 
sent by Anne, Constable de Montmorency, his first and 
for a long time his only patron, who employed him even- 
tually both at Ecouen and Chantilly*. 

Ecourn near Paris was begun by the Constable about 
1532 (Plate XXXVI). The architect is not known. The 
accounts mention a ‘‘mazstre-macon de Monsergneur le 
Connétable,” whom Palustre identifies with one Charles 
Baillard. Mr Ward however says his name does not 
appear in the accounts till the period 1548-50 when he 
was master-mason. Jean Goujon seems to have acted as 
architect from 1542 to 1547 and to have built a screening 
wing in front with a cloister supporting a gallery, and 
the entrance gateway which is now destroyed. He also 
designed the chapel fittings which are now at Chantilly. 

In1550 according to Palustre Jean Bullant was employed 
on the chateau, and built the three frontispieces, two vis-a- 
vis in the court, and the third at the back of one of them, 
opening on the terrace. The two inner ones are illustrated 
by Du Cerceau (Plate XX XVII). That to the right has 
piers with detached columns at the outside and a solid pier 
in the middle, the reverse of what might be expected. The 
one opposite has what is called a colossal order, which it 
is said Bullant was the first to use in France, running up 
through two storeys instead of being confined to each 
storey like the one to the right. In the niches between 
the pillars of the colossal order were placed Michel 
Angelo’s statues of the captives. The Constable, fierce, 
bigoted, and arrogant as he was, knew how to employ 

1 Berty, of. cit. 
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good artists, and Ecouen was furnished in the most splen- 
did way; Goujon made the altar, Palissy painted the 
corridors from Primaticcio’s designs, and the very locks 
and furniture of the doors were marvels of beautiful iron 
work. The grisaille glass now at Chantilly of the Loves 
of Cupid and Psyche, generally attributed to Palissy, is 
said by Palustre to have been fixed at Ecouen before 1548 
the date when Palissy was first introduced to the Constable. 
He attributes it to Jean le Pot of Beauvais, who has done 
similar work at Gisors’. 

After the death of Henry II, the Constable was in dis- 
grace, and retired to his chateau of CuanTILLy, where he 
employed Bullant to build the part known as the CHATELET 
which fortunately has survived the revolutionary wreck that 
overwhelmed the rest of the chateau’ (Plate XX XVIII). 
His design is a curious one, showing confusion of two 
irreconcilable ideas. The main conception is of an order of 
pilasters carrying an entablature at the plate level, above 
which rises a high roof. But there had to be two storeys, 
and the wall is not high enough to take them: consequently 
the upper windows have to rise into dormers, breaking 
through the entablature, of which nothing is left but short 
bits cut off square between the dormers. The order of 
pilasters is unmeaning, corresponding with nothing inside 
and what remains of the entablature is not worth having. 
Chambiges would have treated the design more in keeping 
with reason; but the new style demanded pilasters and 
entablatures, and they had to be got into every design 
somehow, even though they meant nothing. Consequently 
they were often in the way of architects who wanted to 


1 Palustre, vol. 11. p. 48. 

2 It was pulled down to the ground floor at the Revolution, and rebuilt in 
1876-82 by the late Duc d’Aumale, who, as is well known, presented it and 
its contents to the Institut de France. 
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put their openings where they would be most conveniently 
placed to light the interior of the building, and Bullant’s 
feat in cutting through the entablature from below is ri- 
valled at the Hétel de Lamoignon in Paris where dormers 
break into it from above, cutting away cornice and frieze, 
and leaving only the architrave. 

Bullant like Philibert did not hesitate to play tricks 
with the orders, and at the Tuileries he used the ends of 
broken pediments reversed, placed back to back, a device 
which even his most ardent admirers cannot stomach. | 
doubt whether Philibert would have done this. 

At Fére en Tardenois, the Constable employed Bullant 
in making an ancient castle into a mansion, and in build- 
ing a stupendous bridge, carrying a gallery across a ravine 
60 feet deep. It is now in ruins. Palustre gives a fine 
engraving of it. Like Philibert de !Orme, and others of 
his craft, Bullant was an author. In 1564 he published his 
Régle Générale de L’ Architecture. He writes that since 
the work at Ecouen needed little attention, and the greater 
part of his time was unoccupied, he undertook to write, 
that he might not be consumed in idleness. He apologises 
for his ignorance of Latin. 

There are many churches in villages and small towns 
about Montmorencyand Ecouen, with Renaissance details, 
in which Palustre thinks we may see the hand of Bullant. 
The chatelet at Chantilly seems to be the only entire 
building by him which has survived. 


On the death of Henry II in 1559 his widow Catherine 
de’ Medici resolved to build a special temple for the tombs 
of the Valois dynasty at S. Denis. De l’Orme was dis- 
missed, as we have seen, from his appointment and Prima- 
ticcio succeeded him as Royal architect. Palustre, who 
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will not allow any Italian to have had a hand in French 
architecture, says the architect of the VALoIs CHAPEL was 
Lescot till 1570, when he was succeeded by Bullant; from 
1572-1582 it stood still, and work was afterwards re- 
sumed under Du Cerceau, It was more likely designed 


E LIBRARY 


SCALE OF FEET 
# 
Fig. 28. 


by Primaticcio and carried on by him till his death in 
1570. He was succeeded by De Retz and he in 1572 by 
Bullant. Baptiste Androuet du Cerceau succeeded to the 
work in 1582 and carried it up to the terrace below the 
third stage’. The chapel was neglected under the Bourbon 


1 Palustre, op. cit. vol. 11. p. 108. 
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dynasty and it was pulled down in 1719, never having 
reached to more than the base of the dome. 

It was a Rotunda (Fig. 28) and stood against the north 
transept of the Abbey Church from which it was entered. 
It was 100 feet wide and consisted of a central chamber, 
domed, and 48 feet in diameter, surrounded by six oval 
recesses or chapels in two storeys. Columns in pairs, be- 
tween which were windows and niches alternately, sur- 
rounded the outside. I think the drawings of this chapel, 
which was destroyed before his time, must have suggested 
to James Gibbs his design for the RapcLirre Lrsrary at 
Oxford (Fig. 28). The horizontal dimensions agree almost 
to a foot, the dome in each case measuring 48 feet, but 
Gibbs has improved his section and elevation by raising 
the library on a basement storey, and has given a far finer 
outline to his dome’. The resemblance is continued in 
the main storey, which has columns in pairs, and between 
each pair a window anda niche alternately. The columns 
are detached in the Valois chapel, attached at Oxford. 


1 The sections in the figure are taken from Ward’s Renaissance in France, 
and Gibbs’s Bibliotheca Radcliviana. 
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In 1547, the last year of his life, Francis I undertook 
the rebuilding of the Louvre, It was then a mediaeval 
castle surrounding a court 165 feet by 145, at one end of 
which had stood a donjon tower 96 feet high by 49 in 
diameter which overtopped the building. This tower had 
been taken down by Francis in 1527. He now invited 
Lescot to make plans for a new building, and appointed 
him architect with full powers (Fig. 29, p. 118). 

Pierre Lescot was born of a distinguished legal family, 
and as Palustre says he deserted Parliament for the Arts. 
According to Ronsard he showed his early taste for art 


at school. Toy, L’Escot, dont le nom aux astres vole, 


As pareil naturel; car estant 4 lécole 

On ne peut le destin de ton esprit forcer 

Que toujours avec l’encre on ne te vist tracer 

Quelque belle peinture*. 
He inherited an estate which made him Sieur de Clagny 
and he seems to have been known at Court. It is not certain 
from whom he got his training®, or that he ever went to 
Italy, but the King’s patent refers to his having “good 
experience in architecture and great diligence.” He is 
first heard of as an architect in connexion with Jean 
Goujon, designing a 7udé at the church of S. Germain 
’Auxerrois, which was destroyed by the Curé in 1745. 
An account of 1544 mentions Pierre S. Quentin, master 


1 Mais lautant qu’elle occupoit partie d’icelle court & offusquait Pinterieur 
du logis, par le commandement du feu Roy-Frangois premier elle fut demolie 
et rasée. Du Cerceau, Les plus excellens bastiments de France. 

2 Berty, of. cit. > Palustre says “from whom but Pierre Chambiges?” 
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stone-cutter under the Sieur de Clagny, and in the same 
year Jean Goujon is paid for statues on the 7ud¢, of Notre 
Dame de Pitié, the four evangelists in half relief, six heads 
of cherubs, and so on. It has been attempted to ascribe 
the whole design of this 7~4¢ to Goujon, to the exclusion 
of Lescot, regarding him merely as official superintendent; 
but it appears that Lescot was employed on the screen in 
1541, before Goujon’s engagement on the sculpture’. The 
two artists were however closely allied in cooperation as 
architect and sculptor for many years. They were engaged 
jointly on the Hétel de Ligneris, now known as the Car- 
navalet Museum, which at first consisted only of the front 
block, to which the present court behind it was added by 
Mansart; and they were associated together in the new 
building of the Louvre. 

The King’s first intention was to rebuild the old castle 
on modern lines, but of the same area, which was only 
one-fourth of the present court of the Vieux Louvre, and 
the work was begun in the south-west corner. On the 
death of Francis I in 1547, Lescot’s appointment was 
confirmed by Henry II, and he was awarded a salary of 
100 livres monthly, the same as that given to Primaticcio 
in 1563. Guillaume Guillain and Pierre S. Quentin were 
the master-masons, Seibecq of Carpi from Fontainebleau 
was master-joiner and Jean Goujon, sculptor to the King, 
was employed there in 1555. After the death of Henry IT, 
Lescot was confirmed in his appointment by Francis I] 
and Charles IX. 

Lescot’s work at the Louvre consists of the south and 
west sides of what had been the court of the old castle 
(Fig. 29). On the south side towards the river it is masked 
by a later building of Perrault’s, built for Louis XIV in 


1 Ward, Renaissance in France, \. p. 127. 
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1670. The west side is bounded by the Pavillon de I Hor- 
loge, to the north of it, and the south wing by the Pavillon 
des Arts at its east end. In Lescot’s work we have the 
Renaissance fully developed, with no trace left of the 
Middle Ages. Du Cerceau says of hisdesign for the Louvre 
that ‘this front of masonry is ornamented with columns, 
friezes, architraves, and every kind of architecture, with 
symmetry and beauty so excellent that scarcely in Europe 
could you find its second.” It is certainly a beautiful 
building, enriched as Du Cerceau says with all the re- 
sources of the style in ornament, perhaps a little in excess. 
The treatment is delicate and the reliefs slight, and better 
suited to the smaller court for which they were designed 
than for the actual court which is four times as large as that 
of the old Louvre (Plates XX XIX and XL). Lescot’s suc- 
cessors have imitated his design round this larger court in 
the two lower storeys, and its delicate treatment suffers by 
repetition over so large an extent, for which it was not 
intended. Also in the additional parts the top storey of 
Lescot’s design is not followed, but instead of Lescot’s 
low attic storey, surmounted by a roof, the upper storey 
is a colonnaded attic, with no visible roof, higher than 
Lescot’s attic, and with no pediments over the projecting 
bays. Consequently the court as a whole becomes un- 
interesting, and to do it justice Lescot’s design must be 
studied by itself in the part erected by him. 

The western wing contains at its north end a fine stair- 
case in straight flights round a party wall, and with a 
decorated ramping ceiling. South of that the wing is oc- 
cupied on the ground floor by a great Hall, the Salle des 
Caryatides, so named from the gallery over the entrance 
supported by four beautiful figures of Goujon’s. The 
agreement for these four Caryatides was made with Goujon 
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on Sept. 5, 1550. They were cut in ‘‘stone of Trossy 
and cost 737 livres tournois, on account of 46 livres for a 
model in plaster which they made him make, e¢ de 80 écus 
sol pour chaque figure’.” It is uncertain what was the 
purpose of this gallery, and it is said preparation was made 
for a balustrade with figures of children which was not 
carried out. 

The date and the place of the birth of Jean Goujon are 
equally unknown. He is supposed to have been appren- 
ticed to Quesnel at Rouen, to whom are attributed the 
two figures of Diane de Poitiers and the Virgin in the 
monument of Louis de Brézé in the Cathedral, but to have 
soon surpassed his master. Nor is it certain that he ever 
went to study in Italy: and it is suggested that his study 
of the antique was derived from the casts brought back 
from Italy by Primaticcio and Vignola. He was a Protes- 
tant, and that may have prevented his going thither: it is 
known that he was molested on account of his religion in 
France. In 1542, as penance for having attended a Lu- 
theran sermon, he was condemned to walk through the 
streets in his shirt and to attend the burning of the preacher. 
Till 1544 or 1547 he was employed by the Constable de 
Montmorency at Ecouen where he seems to have acted 
both as architect and sculptor. The chateau then consisted 
of three wings enclosing the court, and Goujon is sup- 
posed to have designed the fourth side as a screen with 
an entrance gateway surmounted by an equestrian statue 
of the Constable. He also designed the fittings of the 
chapel, and a graceful gallery for the organ, carried on 
stone corbelling which supports Ionic columns in pairs, 
with balustrading mounted on a panelled dado between 
each pair. In 1547 he contributed to Jean Martin’s trans- 


1 Reveil, Jean Goujon, p. 28, citing Sauval. 
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lation of Vitruvius into French, which is dedicated to 
Henry II, and illustrated by woodcuts for the most part 
after designs by Goujon, who also ‘‘added five pages of 
Annotations.” The preface, which is given at length by 
Berty, is headed 


IAN GOVION STVDIEVX D’ARCHITECTVRE 
AVX LECTEVRS SALVT. 


In 1550 he finished the Fontaine des Innocents, and in 


the same year, as we have seen already, he contracted for 4 


the four Caryatides at the Louvre, where he was associated 
with Pierre Lescot. About 1553 he was employed under 
Philibert de Orme at Anet on the figures of Fame in 
the chapel, and on the famous fountain of Diana. In 1559 
he gives a receipt for payment to the Honorable homme 
Jehan Goujon, sculpteur du Roy...ordonnée par révérend 
pere en Dieu messire Pierre Lescot, seigneur de Clagny, 
abbé de Clermont, on account of sculpture at the Louvre’. 
But times were_growing worse for men of his religion. 
In 1560 there was the Conjuration d’Amboise, and the 
wholesale slaughter of Huguenots: in 1562 there was the 
massacre of Vassy ; and after that Goujon disappears from 
history. According to one account he perished in the 
massacre of S, Bartholomew in 1572, while working at 
his sculpture on a scaffold either at the Louvre or the 
Fontaine des Innocents, where he was killed by a shot 
from a carbine; but the report only arose from the cessa- 
tion of his work. Lately it has been discovered that he 
escaped to Italy in 1562 and died at Bologna some time 
before 1568”. 

1 Reveil, of. cz¢. p. 12. 

2 Berty says one loses all trace of him in the same year (1561-1562) that 


his namesake, and probably relation, Jean Goujon, a worker in wool at 
Troyes, was executed for heresy. Of. cit. p. 87. 
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In his work for the Louvre Goujon shows his architec- 
tural training by the skill with which he fitted his sculp- 
ture to the features of the architecture. His work is emi- 
nently decorative, and thereby not only enhances the 
beauty of the architecture, but gains for itself the distinc- 
tion of having a meaning and a purpose. On the ground 
floor the round windows over the doors in the projecting 
bays are flanked by winged figures of History and Vic- 
tory, Glory and Fame, War disarmed and Peace, which 
are admirably fitted to rather awkward spaces. There are 
six more of which Goujon probably only gave the designs. 
Above the first floor windows are little figures of children 
and animals, and a frieze of swags and foliage with child- 
ren runs along the entablature at the second floor level. 
The figures in the attic above are rather out of scale with 
those below and are more coarsely worked, a difference 
which Palustre justifies on account of their height. They 
are supposed to be by Paul Ponce, Goujon’s principal 
assistant, who probably worked from rough designs, or 
merely from ideas suggested by his master. Besides the 
sculpture outside the building Goujon decorated the ramp- 
ing vault of the staircase of Henri II at the end of the 
Hall of the Caryatides with figures and grotesques in the 
panels. 

Goujon was at his best in the FonrarnE DES NyMPHES 
or DES INNOcENTs which he finished in 1550 (Plate X LI). 
In this he was associated with Lescot, but the whole design 
both of sculpture and architecture is probably his. The foun- 
tain as it now stands in a square near the Halles at Paris is 
not in its original form. It stood at first in a street corner 
with two arches on one side, the opposite side being against 
the wall of the church des Innocents, and it had a single 
arch at the end. It was taken down in 1785 to make room 
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for the new market, and was rebuilt in its present form 
with four equal sides, and a dome, unattached to any 
building. Blondel blames Goujon for the use in this build- 
ing of coupled pilasters, to which he has a rooted objec- 
tion. He refers him to the ‘“‘example of his master, the 
Abbé of Clagny (Lescot) who never did the like in the 
building of the Old Louvre’.” 

The figures of the Nymphs are well known for their 
charm, and the admirable way in which they fill the narrow 
spaces between the pilasters (Plate XLII). In feminine 
figures with a certain French grace Goujon is unrivalled. 
His male figures are not so good, and indeed he seems to 
have used them mainly for grotesques. The altered plan 
involved the addition of three more figures of nymphs, of 
which one is by Payou. 

What share Goujon had in the beautiful tomb of Louis 
de Brézé in the Cathedral of Rouen is very doubtful. Part 
of it at all events is attributed to Quesnel, but the figure 
of the dead knight and some parts of the ornament may 
be Goujon’s. The tomb dates from 1535 to 1544 (Plate 
XLIII). Of other work by Goujon we have the west door 
of S. Maclou at Rouen, where he also made the black 
marble pillars of the organ loft. In the Cathedral he made, 
as has been said already, the figures of the second Car- 
dinal d’Amboise which was afterwards removed to make 
way for one in Cardinal’s attire. He was associated with 
Lescot in the Hétel de Ligneris, now called after Madame 
Carnavalet who bought and enlarged it in 1634. His are 
the two panels of lions, and the figure of abundance on 


1 F, Blondel, Cours ad’ Architecture, Part III, Liv. 1. ch. x. He shows the 
Fontaine des Innocents in its original form with two arches in the side. 
Réimpression del? Architecture Francaise de Jacques Francois Blondel, vol. 11. 
Liv. 112. No. 111. Planche 1. 
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the curiously long and narrow key-stone of the entrance, 
a proportion for which as in the Fontaine des Nymphes 
Goujon seems to have had a liking. 

Goujon was no doubt a capable architect as well as a 
great sculptor, and his close association with Lescot for 
some fifteen years may very likely have had its influence 
on Lescot’s work. But there is no reason to suppose, as 
some have done, that Lescot was a mere figure-head, the 
official superintendent of the work, and that the design 
of the Louvre of which Lescot has the credit is really 
Goujon’s*. Lescot was at work there before Goujon joined 
him, and continued there after Goujon left, for he is 
mentioned in the accounts as late as 1568%. He does not 
seem to have been consulted about the galleries leading 
to the Tuileries, and he died in 1578. 

The enlargement of the Louvre (Fig. 29, p. 118) to four 
times the area of the court planned by Lescot was begun by 
Jacques Lemercier, who pulled down the north side of 
the old building, and built the Pavillon de I’Horloge, or 
De Sully at the north end of Lescot’s western wing. The 
first stone was laid by Louis XIII in 1624. Following 
Lescot’s design up to the eaves, but with wider bays, 
Lemercier placed upon it another storey with caryatides 
in pairs carrying an entablature with a wide pediment 
and an enormous curved roof, a square dome. The scale 
of this storey is out of proportion to the delicacy of those 
below, and the great caryatides by Sarrazin are twice the 
size of those by Ponce which in their turn are too large 
for Goujon’s sculpture in the lower storeys. In the con- 


1 Du Cerceau mentions Lescot distinctly as the architect. He says the 
work was begun by King Francis and finished by King Henry “‘souds l’or- 
donnance et conduite du Seigneur de Clagny.” Blondel reproaches Goujon for 
not following the example of his master Lescot at the Louvre (v. swf. p. 123). 

2 Blomfield, of. cz¢. vol. I. p. 113. 
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tinuation northwards of this western side Lemercier has 
followed Lescot’s design. He only carried the return 
wing on the north of the new court a short way, where it 
was afterwards met by the work of Le Vau. Jacques 
Lemercier was born in 1583 grandson of Pierre Lemercier 
the builder of S. Eustache’. He is supposed to have been 
in Rome in 1607. He superseded Clement Metezeau in 
building the church of the Oratoire at Paris, which is his 
except the oval chapel at the east end which is by Francois 
Mansart. In 1635 he began the church of the Sorbonne, 
and in 1629 the Hétel Richelieu, which became afterwards 
the Palais Royal. But these buildings belong to a later 
period, and will be described presently. 


The name of Du Cerceau has frequently occurred in the 
preceding pages, and use has been made of his drawings. 
He belonged to a family of artists. Jacques Androuet, 
for that was his real family name, was born between 1510 
and 1513, and is supposed to have been in Italy from 
1531 to 1534. On his return he settled at Montargis, 
and is said to have designed the choir of the church there. 
It is in a kind of bastard Gothic, and shows little trace of 
his classical studies. The windows have debased tracery, 
the piers of the flying buttresses have pilasters planted 
upon them, and those attached to the apse have a classic 
cornice, but otherwise there is little that speaks of the 
Renaissance. 

From Montargis he migrated to Orleans, where he 


1 V7, sup. p. 65, Palustre, vol. 11. p. 132, gives the pedigree thus : 
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established himself, and hung up as a sign over his door 
a hoop, cerceau, and thenceforward called himself and his 
family Androuet du Cerceau. In 1550, Jacques du Cerceau 
published a volume of engravings, entitled Temples et 


gravis fragments antiques, the first of a prodigious output of 
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Chateau of 
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similar works: and he is so famous as an engraver that it 
has been doubted whether he has any claim to be con- 
sidered an architect. His prolific burin was so constantly 
employed that there would seem to be no time left for 
the practice of another arduous and absorbing profession. 
His contemporaries however call him an architect. One 
of them writes of “Du Serseau l'un des plus tngenteux 
et excellens architectes de son temps.’ And the Duc de 
Nevers speaking of Baptiste, a younger Du Cerceau, 
says he is “jils de Du Cerceau bourgeois de Montargis, 
lequel a esté des plus grands architectes de nostre France.” 
Another writer speaks of Jacques Androuet ‘“adzct du 
Cerceau architecte du Roy et de Mme la Duchesse de 
fFerrare,’ but goes on to talk not of his architecture but 
of his engraving’. Geymiiller however claims for him 
that he was the architect of VERNEUIL, the great chateau 
now destroyed, which was built in 1565 for M. de Boulon- 
villiers, and afterwards altered for the Duc de Nemours. 
But his-argument is based chiefly on the unusual number 
of plates of Verneuil in Du Cerceau’s Les plus excellens 
bastiments de France, including two different designs, 
and on a dedication by Du Cerceau to the Duc de Nemours 
in which he says depuzs longtemps vous m'avez fart cet 
honneur que de m’accepter comme votre. The design for 
the vast chateau of CuarLevaL for Charles IX, which 
was abandoned on the death of that King, has many points 
of resemblance to that of Verneuil, in its rustications and 


1 Baron de Geymiiller, Les Du Cerceau, ch. i. 
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sparing use of the orders; and Geymiiller suggests that 
Jacques Androuet, either alone or jointly with his son 
Baptiste, about whose pretensions to be an architect there 
is no question, was the architect of that building also’. 
On the other hand M. Destailleur writes “his works (his 
publications) above all had probably caused him to obtain 
the title of Architect to the King, a title more honourable 
than real, and which was confined to enabling him to 
touch a pension; I have in vain” he continues, “ sought 
any proof of a single important construction raised by 
Androuet.” 

It is probable that the architect of Verneuil was Jéhan 
de Brosse, who married Julienne the sister of Jacques 
Androuet, and was father of the more celebrated Salomon 
de Brosse, and that Charleval, so far as it went, was by 
Jacques’s son Baptiste. Jacques Androuet’s most important 
work, Les plus excellens bastiments de France, was commis- 
sioned by Henry II. It was to have consisted of three 
volumes, the Ist to contain works in the town of Paris; 
the 2nd Royal palaces and buildings ; the 3rd other most 
sumptuous private buildings in the kingdom. He began 
however with the second and third, and the first never 
appeared. It was a work of immense industry, and in- 
volved expense in travelling and drawing the various 
buildings illustrated, and while he was engaged on it the 
wars of religion broke out. Du Cerceau was a Huguenot 
like Goujon and Palissy, his brother artists, and he seems 
to have lost his property and to have been in difficulties. 
He took refuge with Renée, the daughter of Louis XII, 
and widow of the Duke of Ferrara, who lived at Mon- 
targis and was inclined to the Reformation. He writes 
to her that ‘‘the work cannot be done without great 


1 Geymiiller, of. czz. p. 100. 
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expense, trouble, and labour, and while I was travelling to 
visit the said buildings the miserable troubles occurred in 
this kingdom, which caused such great loss and damage 
to me and to all my family, that I have had no means to 
pursue my design.” In 1572 he reminds Charles IX, who 
had asked how his book was getting on, that “his age 
and indisposition were to be his excuse, having no means 
without your liberality to go to the places and make the 
designs, in order to bring them to light and satisfy your 
commands. My will,” he adds, ‘is nothing diminished, 
but the means are wanting without your Majesty’s help*.” 
In 1576 he writes to the Queen-mother, Catherine de’ 
Medici, that the troubles of the time prevented him from 
having access to view the chateaux and houses she wished 
to be illustrated. In that year however he published one 
volume. The other which was the last appeared three 
years later in 1579, and is dedicated to Queen Catherine 
with an excuse for its delay; ‘la uzezllesse ne me permet 
Jarre telle diligence que teusse farct autrefors’.” He died in 
1585 leaving two sons, of whom Baptiste was architect of 
Charleval, and the Pont Neuf, and was appointed by 
Henry III in 1582 to continue the work at the Valois 
chapel, which he carried up to the base of the dome. It 
never rose any higher. 

Like his father and his Protestant fellow artists Baptiste 
suffered for his religion: his house was sacked, and he 
had to resign his office as architect to the King refusing 
from motives of conscience to attend Mass. Goujon as 
we have seen fled to Italy. Palissy was imprisoned, and 
though released through the influence of Montmorency, 
he died from the effects of his confinement. The last days 
of the Valois dynasty were days of anarchy, disastrous to 


1 Geymiiller, of. czZ. p. 204. 2 101d. op. Cit. pe V3. 
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the arts, and to the artists, especially those of the Reformed 
faith which so many of them professed. There was the 
fatal day of S. Bartholomew in 1572, the Duke of Guise 
was murdered at Blois in 1588, Catherine de’ Medici died 
a fortnight afterwards, and Henry III the last of the Valois 
was murdered in 1589. In this time of domestic turmoil 
and trouble there was not much opportunity for architec- 
tural work, and the buildings projected by Catherine de’ 
Medici languished and remained unfinished. 

Earlier however in the reign of Charles IX Germain 
Pilon was employed by Catherine on a tomb for Henry II 
and herself, which was to be placed under the dome, in 
the centre of the Valois chapel, but was moved into the 
Church of S. Denis when the chapel was destroyed. The 
tomb is a structure of white marble very simple and re- 
fined, the architecture probably by Primaticcio, whom 
Catherine had made Royal architect in place of de Orme. 
On diagonal projections at the corners of the plinth stand 
bronze figures by Pilon, and bronze figures of Henry and 
Catherine kneel on the top, as in the other royal tombs. 
In that of Henry, Pilon has produced a wonderfully fine 
statue. Other figures of the King and Queen in semi- 
nudity lie on sarcophagi below (Plate XLIV). 

By Pilon also is the group of three female figures 
standing back to back, known as the three graces, who 
carry on their heads an urn containing the heart of 
Henry II. The figures are magnificent with a grace that 
is French rather than classic; but there is something 
uncomfortable in the position of the urn on their heads’. 


The period we are now closing had been one of great 
architectural energy both in England and France. With 
1 The present urn is modern. 
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us, during the Tudor and Jacobean times vast country 
mansions sprang up on all sides, the homes of the rising 
middle classes and the new nobility that had taken the 
place of the old feudal aristocracy. The same occurred in 
France where the new nobles vied with the old, and the 
chateaux of Montmorency at Ecouen and Chantilly, and 
even royal Blois and Chambord were rivalled by the 
houses of the new bureaucratic aristocracy at Chenonceau, 
Azay-le-Rideau, and many more private manors in all 
parts of the kingdom. Many of them were found too 
large and expensive and fell into decay, disappeared and 
were forgotten. In England many of the great houses 
were reduced in size, and even now are too large for the 
habits and means of modern life, and some have been 
turned to other purposes. In France there was a whole- 
sale sweep made at the Revolution which destroyed a 
great number. Some of them like Gaillon, S. Maur-les- 
Fosses and Verneuil are known to us only by Du Cerceau’s 
engravings; of the original Chantilly of the Great Constable 
only a fragment remains; of Anet half is gone. But France 
is still full of beautiful buildings of the Early and Middle 
Renaissance which speak of the splendour and extrava- 
gance of the time when Europe first awoke from the 
Middle Ages to the influence of the new learning, the arts 
and culture of Italy, and the delights of a more refined 
social life. Nor are there wanting examples on a more 
modest scale of homes built by private persons to adorn 
the city of their abode. Plate XLV shows a small house 
at Chartres of the Physician Claude Huvé, a citizen who 
describes himself as IATPO® and says he built the house 
‘“‘decori urbis ac posteritati consulés.” 
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Henry IV came to a doubtful throne in 1580, for which 
he had to fight desperately till his conversion to Roman- 
Catholicism in 1593. The Jesuits were expelled in 1595 
after the attempt on the king’s life by Chastel: the alarmed 
and discontented Huguenot party were protected in the 
exercise of their religion by the edict of Nantes in 1598 ; 
and peace was at last secured in the same year by the 
Treaty of Vervins, which was followed by the death of the 
_arch-intriguer Philip I] of Spain. The turmoil, anarchy 
and civil war of the later Valois reigns caused a revulsion 
of feeling, which led to the increase of the Royal power: 
and three ministers, Sully, Richelieu, and Colbert, during 
the succeeding century, worked for absolutism and privi- 
lege, without much regard for the good of the people. 

There was little opportunity for architecture or the other 
arts during the early part of Henry’s reign. But as soonas 
things became more settled he turned his attention to the 
Louvre. The state of that building as he found it was this 
(Fig. 29, p. 118 swp.): Lescot’s wings occupied the south 
and west side of the old castle quadrangle, the mediaeval 
building remaining on the other two sides, From the 
south-west corner of Lescot’s building the Petzte Galerie, 
the work it is supposed of a younger Pierre Chambiges, 
ran southward towards the river, and from the end of it 
part of the Grande Galerie which was to connect the 
Louvre and the Tuileries had been built. The two last 
buildings were only one storey high, with a terrace on the 
top, whereon Charles IX was wont to take exercise. Ata 
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distance of more than 600 yards westward was De]’Orme’s 
building of the Tuileries consisting of the central part of 
the front wing, which would have formed one side of the 
intended great court, with Jean Bullant’s pavilion at the 
south end of it. What remained to be done was to con- 
tinue the Grande Galerie from where it ended at what is 
now the Pavillon de Lesdiguiéres to a spot westwards 
opposite Bullant’s pavilion, and thence to carry a wing 
northwards to join it. It was also necessary to put an 
upper storey on the Petzte Galerze and the part of the 
Grande Galerie built by Catherine de’ Medici. This raising 
of the one-storey blocks was done either by Metezeau or 
De Perac. The upper storey of the Petzte Galerze was 
finished in 1600, and painted with the kings of France be- 
tween the windows, and classical gods and giants on the 
ceiling. This was all destroyed by fire in 1660, and the 
gallery was reformed into the present Galerie d’Apollon, 
and decorated by Le Brun as we now see it. 

The completion of the Grande Galerie by the rest of 
the range along the river to the Pavillon de Flore at the 
south-west corner, and the return up to Bullant’s pavilion 
northwards, was carried out by Jacques Androuet du 
Cerceau, the second son of Jacques the engraver, who 
succeeded his brother Baptiste in 1595, and died in 1614". 


1 This is the pedigree of the Du Cerceau family and its connexions: 
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Jacques Androuet du Cerceau Julienne=Jean de Brosse, 
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His design (Fig. 30) breaks away entirely from that of The 


Metezeau and de Perac. It is a building of two storeys 
with windows evenly spaced and coupled pilasters between 
them carrying an entablature and balustrade. Over every 
alternate window is a pediment, alternately triangular and 
curved segmentally, supported by a regular entablature 
resting on the pilasters, but the upper window cuts through 
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the architrave and frieze. The alternate window which 
has no pediment does the same. The entablature conse- 
quently is only perfect over the pairs of pilasters. It will 
be remembered that Bullant in the Chatelet at Chantilly 
took a similar liberty in breaking through the entablature 
with his windows into dormers. But Du Cerceau has 
managed it much better. His coupled pilasters carry a 
tolerable length of entablature and support it at both ends: 
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Louvre  Bullant’s fragment is much shorter, and has only one 

Tuileries, pilaster in the middle of its length, on which it seems to 

ue a be balanced with a ridiculous effect. Of course the pilasters 

Galerie do nothing in either case, and are merely pictorial features, 
quite inexpressive of the construction, as are also the 
pediments, which merely stand against and form part of 
the parapet; but judging them by their own standard it is 
evident that Du Cerceau’s use of them is more sensible 
than Bullant’s. In the design of the Pavillon de Flore 
which was raised a storey higher, the entablature was 
reduced to the width of the pilaster, and merely serves to 
connect the pilaster below with that above. The absurdity 
is manifest; what was the pilaster wanted for at all? This 
notwithstanding, the effect of Du Cerceau’s design is 
certainly attractive and ingenious and indeed beautiful. 
The whole length of it however was reconstructed between 
1863 and 1868, including the Pavillon de Flore, which 
was damaged by the Communards in 1871, but has been 
restored. The design of Du Cerceau’s wing has been re- 
produced in the modern wing enclosing the court on the 
north side with excellent effect. 

Connexion The two palaces, the Louvre within the old walls of the 

of Louvre ; é ; A 

Ae city, and the Tuileries outside them, were now united by 

tulees a magnificent building, and this it appears had all along 
been intended. Henry began preparing for a similar con- 
necting gallery along thenorth side, but his death prevented 
his undertaking it, and the task was reserved for the 
Emperor, Napoleon III. 

Henry’s architectural schemes were dictated partly by 
policy, the desire to give employment, and partly bya real 
desire to better the condition of Paris. His artists with 

Colony of hardly an exception were Frenchmen, and he lodged a 


artists i ; : “14° 
the Louwe Colony of them in his new building at the Louvre with the 
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object of forming a French school, which as he said 


“should spread the knowledge of art throughout the . 


kingdom.” Instead of building country chateaux and 
hunting boxes like Francis I he turned his attention to 
useful works and to the improvement of Paris, which like 
London of that date was a nest of narrow filthy alleys with 
houses that projected and nearly met overhead. In 1600 an 
enactment was passed for widening and paving the streets 
and preventing overhanging storeys. The Pont Neuf was 
finished connecting the island with both banks of the Seine, 
and an attempt was made to provide open places for light 
and air. The Place Royale, now the Place des Vosges, 
was the first square, and the first open space in the city 
except the Place de Gréve in front of the Hétel de Ville. 
It still remains with its simple well-built buildings much 
as it was left by its founder. There is an arcaded ground 
floor, and the upper part is of plain light coloured brick 
with stone dressings. There are no orders, and the whole 
effect is very pleasing and attractive. The roofs are in- 
terrupted and hipped back at regular intervals, instead 
of being continuous. This square is, I imagine, the first 
instance, in northern Europe at all events, of the plan, 
with which we are familiar, of a Square, Piazza, or Place, 
regularly laid out round a garden, and surrounded by 
contiguous houses. 

Near this Place, in the Rue S. Antoine is the interesting 
Horex ve Sutty. The street front has two pavilions with 
high roofs, and the interior court, which is spacious, has 
handsome windows and dormers, and niches with good 
statues. There are no orders, but the windows have 
rusticated coigns, and pediments. The building is now 
turned to commercial purposes, and the street front is 
disfigured by shops on the ground floor. The refusal of 
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the occupants to allow a sketch prevents the drawing of the 
Court which I should have liked to give. Blondel suggests 
Baptiste du Cerceau as the architect: and illustrations 
of the building will be found in his L’Archztecture 
Frangatse. 

At Fontainebleau Henry made great additions (Fig. 8, 
p. 36 sup.). He built the Gaderte des Cerfs, and that of 
Diane above it, pulled down the small court of offices pro- 
vided by Francis I, and built a very large court of offices 
instead. They are in a simple style with brick and stone 
dressings. 

In the Cour d’Ovale at Fontainebleau Henry pulled 
down the end of the court with the oval guard-room that 
gave it its name, and built a sort of Pavilion gateway, the 
Porte Dauphine, or the Baptistére, so called because he 
had his son, the future Louis XIII, christened under it. 
The architect according to Mr Ward was Remy Collin. 
It isan imposing piece of work: the rusticated lower storey 
is said to be the arch designed by Primaticcio for the 
gateway over the fosse cut through the Basse-Cour by 
Charles I X which was now filled up, the civil wars being 
over, and an assault no longer feared’. 

At S. Germain-en-Laye the king made a great array 
of terraces descending to the river, which have all been 
destroyed. 

To ingratiate himself with his new Catholic co-religion- 
ists Henry undertook to rebuild the Cathedral of Orleans 
which had been violated and nearly demolished by the 
Huguenots. Here all ideas of the Renaissance were 
dropped, and the building is in the Gothic style, un- 
ashamed. The first stone was laid in 1601 but it was not 
finished during Henry’s reign, and the works were carried 


1 Ward, of. cét. vol. I. pp. 232-233. 
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on in the same Gothic manner by his three successors, 
while on all sides buildings were rising in neo-classic. 
Its history is like that of the Duomo at Milan, which con- 
tinued to be built in the Gothic style all through the period 
of the Italian Renaissance. 

In 1604 the Jesuits were allowed to return under certain 
conditions, and their return had considerable effect on 
church architecture. The civil wars had taught them 
that argument is stronger than force. The policy of the 
Valois had been to prevent preaching, the most dangerous 
weapon of the Reformers; but though they broke up the 
congregations and burned the preachers the doctrines 
spread all the more. The wiser Jesuit policy was to meet 
argument by argument, preaching by preaching, and they 
introduced a type of church adapted for the purpose. In 
the same way the preaching friars in the 13th century 
abandoned the old fashion, and built their churches as 
preaching places, with wide floor space and uninterrupted 
view, as at S. Croce and S. Maria Novella, the Franciscan 
and Dominican churches at Florence. In the same way 
when Wren had to rebuild the London churches after the 
great fire he introduced a new type of building adapted 
to Protestant worship. It would be vain he said to build 
churches in which all the congregation could not see and 
hear. “For the Romanist,” he says, “it is enough if they 
hear the murmur of the Mass, and see the Elevation of 
the Host, but our churches are to be fitted for auditories.” 
In somewhat the same manner the Jesuits on their return 
to France began to build churches simple in plan with 
wide floor space, and narrow aisles with galleries over them 
open to the nave. There is nothing in the early Jesuit 
churches of the gorgeous frippery with which Jesuit archi- 
tecture is generally associated, and into which the style 
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eventually fell, especially in Italy. Their buildings in 
various parts of the country were plain and practical. 
Their first architect Etienne Martellange of Lyons writes 
in 1605 “pour les ornements ils doivent étre simple: ul 
faut avoir en ce esgard de donner & la stabilité ce guion 
mettrowt pour la beauté’,’ a very wholesome maxim for 
architecture at all times. This type of church was followed 
by others besides the Jesuits, as for instance in the church 
of the Oratoire at Paris in the Rue S. Honoré, now the 
Protestant Temple, which was built by Lemercier in 
1621-1630. The west front of the Jesuit church was in 
a manner standardized, and provokes the sarcasm of a 
French writer; “columns on the ground storey between 
the three doors, entablature and cornice, columns on the 
upper storey on either side of the central ceil de bceuf, 
triangular pediment on the top, this implacable facade 
rises identical under every sky*.” Their facades however 
sometimes escaped from this rigorous model. There is a 
graceful front to the chapel of the Lycée at Eu, formerly 
a Jesuit college which recalls in a simpler form the facade 
of S. Zaccaria at Venice. 


We have already spoken of Jacques Lemercier, and of 
his plan for enlarging the court of the Louvre by quad- 
rupling the area of the old castle’, He built the Tour 
de !Horloge, which has been described already, at the 
end of Lescot’s block, designed to form a central feature 
with a gateway in the western side of the enlarged 


1 Martellange’s Refort on the College at Moulins, cited Blomfield, of. cit. 
VOLeUEDaZ2. 

* Lévolution de ? Architecture en France, by Raoul Rosiéres, cited Blom- 
field, vol. 11. p. 29. 

3 V. sup. p. 125. 
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quadrangle. Beyond this northwards he completed the 
west side of the court, and returned the building part of 
the way on the north side, following Lescot’s design. Here 
the work stopped for the present. It was left for Louis XIV 
to finish the enclosure of the court, by building the rest 
of the north, the eastern half of the south, and the whole 
of the east wings, for which at present there was not even 
a design made, so far as we know. 

Richelieu was Lemercier’s patron, and seems to have 
employed him on all his works. In 1629 Lemercier 
designed for him the Hétet ve RicHEttev, or Parats 
CarDINAL, which Io years later became the PaLais RovaL 
when Richelieu gave it to the royal family (Fig. 31, p. 140). 
It has suffered many changes since then, but though en- 
croached upon and vulgarized, it still shows traces of its 
original splendour. But the Palais Cardinal was nothing 
compared to the stupendous chateau which Richelieu 
built at the place where his father had died in the west 
country, and from which he took his name (Plate XLV]1). 
At RIcHELIEu from a great semicircular sweep you entered 
a vast Basse-Cour with courts screened off right and left 
containing stables and kennels; passing onwards through 
a balustrade you entered a second court with buildings on 
both sides for servants and offices; beyond was the palace 
proper, moated, with buildings on three sides of a square, 
and a screen in front with an entrance under a pavilion. 
Suites of apartments were provided not only for the 
magnificent owner but for receiving the king and queen 
with their retinue. Even thus the palace was not large 
enough to take them all in, so opposite the entrance was 
built a complete town, walled, four-square like a Bastide, 
with monumental gateways, and a parish church. 

Mr Ward says the town still maintains a somnolent 
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existence, but a small fragment of the dependencies is all 
that remains of the palace itself. 

From the views of the buildings given in Perelle’s 
Engravings’ the chateau seems to have been of the 
ordinary contemporary pattern, with two storeys and an 
attic with dormers, and pavilions at the angles with high 
pyramidal roofs, except that the middle one has the roof 
domed and with a lantern. There are no orders, and the 
angles are marked by rustications. 

The church of the SorsonneE is all that remains of the 
building erected by Richelieu to house the Theological 
Faculty of the University of Paris. The church was built 
by Lemercier in 1635, and is perhaps the earliest example 
in France of the dome on a lofty drum, a type common 
enough in Italy (Plate XLVII). In the church of the 
Novitiate, built for the Jesuits by Martellange which is 
now destroyed, there seems from the illustrations that have 
been preserved to have been a dome over the crossing 
which was formed by the shallow transepts, but it is 
covered bya truncated pyramidal roof, and probably ranged 
with the vault over the nave. Francois Mansart in the 
Church of the Visitation oF S. Mary, in the Rue S. 
Antoine, now a Protestant Church, which was built in 
1632-4 was perhaps the first to expose his dome ex- 
ternally. His plan was suggested by the site which is 
square, on which he placed a circular nave 42 feet in 
diameter, surrounded by chapels, oval on five sides, 
irregular on the others; and sprang his dome from an 
entablature carried by Corinthian pilasters. The main 
arches are curved in plan, and have the effect of not being 
true semicircles, but either segmental or elliptical. The 
plan of the chapels is very ingenious. The eastern one, 


1 Perelle, Vues des belles Maisons de France, 1680 (?). 
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which is elliptical, is covered by a semidome, starting from 
the cornice with ribs supported by masses of rather coarse 
carving. The floor of the central space is carried by an 
annular vault springing from a huge round pier in the 
centre. Animmense champignon the custode calls it. The 
entrance porch has the architrave returned over the round 
windowabove the doors, which hasratheranawkward effect. 

At the Sorsonne Lemercier boldly breaks through the 
roof and carries up a lofty drum on which he rests his 
dome. The church is cruciform, with the transepts and 
dome in the middle of the length: in fact the addition 
of the apex makes the eastern half the longer of the two. 
Besides the west door there is an entrance under a pro- 
jecting portico at the north transept. Chapels and aisles 
fill up the spaces in the angles of the rectangle between 
the arms of the cross. The dome barely exceeds the 
width of the nave, and the structural cupola is surrounded 
by walls rising as high as the crown (Plate XLVIII). 
These are hidden by an upper dome of timber. The order 
of columns round the drum inside has no relation to that 
outside, which is much higher. The effect of the western 
front and the dome is exceedingly good, and on the whole 
the exterior dome of the Sorbonne is the most pleasing 
of any in Paris. The effect of the other front to the interior 
quadrangle is also very fine, though the high Mansart 
roofs, which are exposed instead of being hidden as in the 
other domed churches, cut rather awkwardly against the 
drum of the dome. 

The church of the OraTorrE in the Rue de Rivoli, now 
a Protestant Church, was built by Lemercier in 1616, and 
is conceived in the manner introduced by the Jesuits. It 
had been begun by Metezeau, whom Lemercier superseded, 
and he seems to have started afresh. It consists of a vast 
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nave 128 feet x 32 feet 6 inches ending in an apse, beyond 
which an oval chapel was added later by Fr. Mansart. 
Chapels are formed between the buttresses, and a narrow 
corridor runs outside them. The transept is confined to the 
width of the aisles, and is in the middle of the nave, with 
three bays east and west of it divided by “‘colossal” pilasters 
of the Corinthian order carrying an entablature at the 
springing of the vault. The bay between them has an arch 
in a sub-order, and a kind of triforium gallery above with 
wide elliptical arches, which are not beautiful. A fine range 
of large round-headed windows forms the clerestory, above 
which is a high pitched timber roof over the vault. The 
vault is a waggon-vault, but the great clerestory windows 
rise to the level of its crown, and cut back horizontally, 
practically making the vault quadripartite. Over the 
crossing the vault is actually quadripartite. The facade is 
dignified, and the great side buttresses spanning the aisle 
have a very fine effect. 

Lemercier’s last work was the great church of S. Roch 
in the Rue S. ‘Honoré, which he did not live to finish. 
The west front, pitted with the marks of the whiff of grape- 
shot in 1795, was added in 1736 by Robert de Cotte, and 
his son Jules. The church was begun in 1653. Lemercier 
died in 1654. It is significant of the corruption and 
robbery of the age that it is recorded to his credit that he 
never took bribes from contractors and died a poor man. 

In 1612 Mariede’ Medici, the Regent, had bought from 
the Duke of Piney-Luxembourg the site of the present 
Palace of the LuxemBoure, onwhich to build a dower-house 
for herself when the young King should marry; and when 
in 1616 Louis XIII married Anne of Austria, Marie had 
already instructed her architect Salomon de Brosse to 
prepare plans for the new building. De Brosse came of 
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an artistic family; his father Jean de Brosse is supposed 
to have been the architect of the great Chateau of Verneuil, 
and his mother was the sister of Jacques I, Androuet du 
Cerceau the engraver. Jacques II du Cerceau, architect of 
the Grande Galerie of the Louvre was his cousin. His 
name appears in the list of salaries in 1618, for 2400 livres, 
equal to from £1700 to £1800 of our money in 1914. 
Jacques Lemercier then at the beginning of his career, 
received 1200 livres. 

(racer It is said that Marie de’ Medici told De Brosse to 

poug __ imitate the Pitti palace in her native Florence. But beyond 
freely rusticating his building he did nothing else to follow 
the design of that most uninteresting and monotonous 
facade. The original plan has been affected by subsequent 
alterations and additions. It followed the general arrange- 
ment accepted at that time. There was a fore-court, 
surrounded by lateral wings, with the main building at 
the far end, and a lower screen fronting the street with 
the entrance under a pavilion. Pavilions also bounded the 
front at each end, the length of the front being nearly a 
hundred yards. Behind were extensive gardens. The 
screen next the street has round-arched openings between 
coupled pilasters which have a very slight projection; the 
central pavilion breaks forward with attached columns in 
two storeys, and is surmounted bya dome. The whole is 
rusticated, including the columns and pilasters, and has a 
severe if somewhat ponderous dignity and beauty. The 
palace was sumptuously furnished, and it is said the lights 
of the windows were glazed in silver cames instead of lead. 
In 1630 all Marie de’ Medici’s schemes were overthrown 
on the “Day of Dupes”; she fled to Brussels an exile, 
and in 1642 she died at Cologne. The Luxembourg was 


1 See the pedigree above, p. 125, note. 
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neglected. Subsequent alterations have remodelled De 
Brosse’s design, and the Palace is now the seat of the 
Senate of the Republic. 

Among other great works by De Brosse were the 
Chateau of Colomiéres en Brie which is now destroyed, 
and the Parliament House at Rennes. In 1616 he designed 
the front of the Church of S. Gervais at Paris, which 
has been much extolled as a masterpiece of Renaissance 
Architecture (Plate XLIX). Itis gigantic and ponderous. 
The Doric columns of the lowest order are 3 feet 7 inches 
in diameter, and the height of the order is 35 feet 9 inches. 
Above are Ionic and Corinthian stages measuring 138 feet 
6 inches to the top of the Corinthian entablature. The 
columns are detached and coupled in pairs, and the enta- 
blatures break over them. The doors in the ground storey 
are dwarfed into insignificance and the segmental head of 
the upper storey is top-heavy, and ill-supported by trifling 
and inconspicuous consoles at the sides. The whole effect 
of the facade is rather that of a scaffolding of columns, 
which would be still more pronounced but for the pedi- 
ment over the door, which is condemned by the Abbé 
Laugier as absurd, out of place, and unmeaning. The 
general effect of the facade however is distinctly im- 
pressive. 

The Protestant Temple built by De Brosse at Charenton 
was destroyed at the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
He seems like his Du Cerceau relatives, and like Jean 
Goujon, to have been of the Reformed faith. The building 
according to Marot’s engraving was a simple hall sur- 
rounded by two tiers of galleries on all four sides, an 
admirable preaching place, but apparently without much 
architectural character. 

1 See below, p. 198. 
j. Il 10 
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With De Brosse we seem to reach the end of the 
traditional plan that had so far been followed in building 
a great house. The earliest mansions built after the great 
peace that followed the hundred years’ war were often old 
castles transformed into hospitable dwellings by making 
larger windows and doors, and adding more comfortable 
rooms. The old courtyard, the old bastions, moat and 
drawbridge remained, and the house though altered in 
detail to suit more civilized habits retained much of the 
character of the chateau fort. Examples of this are Jos- 
selin, Langeais, La Lude, Amboise, and parts of Loches. 
Their irregular plan tells the history of the fortalice, grad- 
ually extended by additional defences, regardless of sym- 
metry. The first domestic buildings erected de novo, when 
built into an old structure as at Blois and Fontainebleau, 
or based on old foundations as at S. Germain-en-Laye, 
follow the irregularities of the old plan: but when as at 
Gaillon and Chambord they start clear on fresh ground 
they were built symmetrically round a regular square 
or rectangular courtyard. Ancy-le-Franc, Bury, now 
destroyed, and S. Maur-les-Fosses which also has dis- 
appeared, are other examples of this type of house, where 
buildings of equal height surround the court on all four 
sides. 

The next step was to let in more light and air by 
keeping the building on the front or entrance side of the 
court lower than the rest, as at Anet, Ecouen, and Verneuil, 
and lastly at the Luxembourg; treating it either as a one 
storey building with a terrace on the top, or a cloister, or 
lastly a simple wall, with in all cases a pavilion over the 
entrance in the middle. In all the country-houses thus 
built the moat and drawbridge survived, the sole relic of 
the old defences of the mediaeval castle. In town-houses 
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this of course disappeared, but the court remained as the 
most obvious and convenient way of providing light and 
ventilation to the mansion. 

The plan of the French chateau differs from that of the 
English mansion of Elizabeth and James I in many ways. 
The English plan centred round the hall, which was the 
heart of the establishment, in relation to which the other 
rooms were grouped, on one side the withdrawing room 
and parlours, on the other, across the buttery passage, the 
kitchen and offices. Opposite the hall on the other side 
of the yard was the gatehouse, under a tower ; and some- 
where in houses of any pretension would be a long gallery 
for games and exercise. The plan of an English house of 
this date may almost be said to be standardized. The 
French house was quite differently arranged. A door in 
the courtyard admitted to a vestibule with the main stair- 
case, and at back was a salon opening to the garden 
behind, into which the back rooms looked. The sa/le-a- 
manger Was a smaller, or moderate-sized room on one 
side. The kitchen and offices consisting of the cuzszne, 
the salle de commun or servants’ hall, the sommellerte 
or butler’s pantry, and the garde-manger or larder, were 
generally in the side wings of the court, often at a con- 
siderable distance from the dining room, which must have 
been inconvenient; but the main building was laid out 
for state, with salons and ante-chambers, and the domestic 
service was pushed on one side. In all plans of houses 
of any pretence ample provision is made of garde-robes ; 
for every man of wealth must have 30 or 40 changes 
of dress, and must wear a different suit every day. So 
every chambre had its garde-robe attached. In town- 
houses the stables were placed on one side of the court 
sometimes so near to the living rooms that they must 
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have been a nuisance’. But that seems not to have 
mattered. 

With the settlement under Henry IV the domestic 
architecture underwent a change. Money was scarce; all 
classes had suffered during the anarchy from which they 
had just emerged, economy was in the air, and the king 
set the example of a simpler style of building at Fontaine- 
bleau and elsewhere, as at the Place Royale in Paris. 
Brick came into popular use, the orders happily disap- 
peared, or were reserved for doorways, while plain coigns 
of stone took their place round window-openings and at 
angles. The HéreL pe VILLE at Cuartres, which dates 
from 1614, is a pleasing example of this style. It is faced 
with brick and built round three sides of a court of which 
the fourth side is open to the street. The staircase has a 
ramping barrel-vault of brickwork. Each side of the court 


1 There was little or no sanitary provision. S. Simon mentions Louvois 
bursting into the chamber of Louis XIV who was just rising from his chaise 
percée. Viollet-le-Duc tells an amusing story of his visit to Versailles with an 
old lady who remembered the Court of Louis XV, and who exclaimed when 
they encountered a very evil smell “Ah! cette odeur, comme il me rappelle 
un bien beau temps.” There was a regular staff for the service of cleaning the 
corridors every morning. With all the splendour of the Court of Louis X1V 
it fell short of the ordinary decencies of modern life. Though clad in silks 
and satins and velvet and covered with jewellery, the lords and ladies of the 
highest rank were personally unclean. Everyone knows the story of Louis XIII 
using a pair of tongs to take a billet from a lady’s bosom. Madame de 
Montespan, mistress of Louis XIV, in a tiff with her royal lover, said to him 
“well at all events I don’t smell as nasty as you do.” They still ate with their 
fingers. The Duc de Bourgogne and his two brothers had been taught to 
eat with a fork, but when they were admitted to sup with the King he would 
not hear of it, and forbade them to doit. “He never forbade me to do any- 
thing of the kind,” says Madame (Jan. 22, 1713), “for all my life I have never 
used anything to eat my food save my knife and my fingers.” When Charles 
of England supped with Louis XIV and the two queens at Compiégne, he 
raised his hat every time Marie Thérése spoke to him, and by the end of the 


meal his hat was terribly greasy. (V. National History of France, Seventeenth 
Century.) 
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has a doorway, surmounted respectively with busts of The use 


Henry IV, Marie de’ Medici, and Louis XIII (Plate L). 
Sauval says “the red of the brick, the white of the stone, 
the darkness of the slating made a shade of colour so 
agreeable at that time, that it was employed in all the 
great palaces; and no one discovered that this variety 
made them like Chateaux de Carte till it was observed that 
the bourgeoises built their houses in the same manner’.” 
That unhappily threw this sensible material out of fashion. 
But an economical taste in building continued ; the great 
houses designed by Le Muet, the architect who succeeded 
Lemercier, are simple and restrained, the orders sparingly 
used, or better still not used at all. There are none in the 
Hotel de Chevreuse built in 1650, or in the great Hotel 
Bretonvillers? which occupied the south end of the Isle 
S. Louis. At this time also the screening wing that en- 
closed the court in the front disappears, represented in a 
town-house by a plain wall and gateway, and in the country 
chateau being omitted altogether. 

Another feature in the architecture of this period was 
the greater attention paid to the arrangement of the in- 
terior of the house, with a view to domestic convenience ; 
though we need not believe the story of Madame de 
Rambouillet calling for a sheet of paper, and sitting down 
to produce a sketch-plan which revolutionized the whole 
system of domestic architecture. It must be admitted that 
there was ample room for improvement. 

1 Sauval, Hist. et Antiquités de la Ville de Paris, 1. 201, cited Blomfield, 


vol. II. p. 95. 

2 Geymiiller attributes the Hétel Bretonvillers to Jean Androuet du Cerceau, 
a son of Baptiste. See pedigree above, p. 132. Jean is mentioned in 1618 as 
receiving from the crown a salary of 500 livres. 
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Francois Mansart, the son of Absalom Mansart, the 
King’s carpenter, was born in 1598. It isnot known where 
he got his artistic education, and it does not appear that 
he ever studied in Rome. It is said that he worked under 
Salomon de Brosse on the facade of S. Gervais, which 
was built between 1616 and 1621. His earliest independent 
works were the facade of the Church of the Feuillants in 
the Rue S. Honoré at Paris, which is now destroyed, and 
the chateau of Balleroy, which was built between 1626 
and 1636. In 1633 he built the Church of S. Marie in 
the Rue S. Antoine which has been already described. 
In 1635 he built the Hétel de la Vrillerie, which is now 
swallowed up by the Banque de France, though the fore- 
court still preserves the plan of the entrance to the chateau. 
In 1635 he was engaged by Gaston d’Orléans, the pro- 
fligate and turbulent brother of Louis XIII, to rebuild 
for him the Chateau of Bots. 

The intention of the Duke of Orleans was to rebuild 
the entire chateau in the new, and now generally accepted 
style of the Renaissance. The graceful wing of Louis XI] 
was to have fallen, the mediaeval hall of the estates would 
have disappeared, and all the magnificent building of 
Francis I with the wonderful staircase would have been 
destroyed. Fortunately for us this did not happen; only ~ 
the western side of the court with the arcades of Duke 
Charles the prisoner of Agincourt, built in 1440 on his 
return from 25 years’ captivity, was pulled down to make 
way for Mansart’s building (v. Fig. 3, p. 27 sup.). This 
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extended at the back behind the side wings of the court 
and formed a considerable block of buildings. The facade 


to the court (Plate L1) has three storeys, each with its }¥ 


own order, for Mansart avoided the colossal order running 
through more than one storey. The storeys, Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian are well gradated; the two lower have 
full entablatures, the upper order has it only over the 
central part, which forms a kind of pavilion by being 
projected slightly : in the side wings this order has only 
the cornice, reduced to the corona and bed mould, and 
neither frieze nor architrave. The middle bay of the 
pavilion is again projected in the two lower storeys and 
has full columns with a pediment. Elsewhere the windows 
have coupled pilasters between them. The Doric order 
of the entrance is carried with a roofless colonnade in 
a sweep on each side to the projecting wings. There 
are no balustrades, no dormers, no breaks of the entabla- 
tures, the whole design is simple and refined and dignified, 
and it is a masterpiece of neo-classic architecture. The 
back (Plate LII) is treated like the front but without 
anything to break the simplicity of the conception. The 
high roof preserves the national character, which indeed 
is nowhere lost, distinguishing it from the Italian palace. 
In no other building does the French Renaissance show 
such mastery, or achieve such distinction with such simple 
means. 

The entrance in the front from the court leads into a 
great staircase hall in which however the staircase is re- 
presented by a plain structure of wood, for the interior 
was never finished ; the death of Gaston in 1660 brought 
the work to a close. The hall rises through two storeys 
and has a ceiling constructed in stone which gathers over 
from all four sides of the square with panels and carved 
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decorations leaving a square opening in the middle; 
through this you look up into a dome, which is well 
lighted above the opening (Plate LIII). The effect of 
this contrivance is very pleasing, and had Mansart been 
able to finish the interior with a stone staircase, balus- 
trades, doorcases and other architectural features the 
whole would have been perhaps unrivalled in its perfection 
of design, restrained and yet sufficient. 

In the work of Francois Mansart we have the French 
neo-classic art at its best. He deals with the style like 
a master, who can even take liberties with it in detail 
without violating it in principle: for in his front of this 
building at Blois there are features expressive of the same 
liberty which was enjoyed by the master-builders his pre- 
decessors, though they are handled with all the finish and 
delicacy of the great masters of the Renaissance. Like 
Michel Angelo,—like our own Wren,—he worked in the 
spirit of the new style, without being enslaved to the letter. 

In the chateau of Martsons, which Mansart built for 
René de Longueil in 1642, he has followed the same 
simple method as at Blois. The house has a long front 
with a short projecting wing at each end and a pavilion 
in the middle. There are only two storeys, with Doric 
and Ionic pilasters, except that the middle part of the 
pavilion rises into a third, and this part alone has full 
columns: elsewhere there are pilasters in pairs. The eaves 
are plain and the few dormers simple. At the end of each 
wing is a projection one storey high containing an oval 
chamber or porch. The roofs of the central block and the 
wings are not continuous as they are at Blois, but each is 
separate, the part that would have abutted being hipped 
back. This was a disagreeable fancy of Mansart’s occur- 
ring in his work elsewhere, as at the Carnavalet of which 
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he remodelled the front. In the orders there is the same 
restraint: the entablatures are not broken over the pilasters 
but only over the columns where they are in pairs, which 
gives the break a reasonable length. The fidgetty fussiness 
of frequent breaks in cornices was evidently distasteful 
to Mansart. 

Mansart was the most fastidious of artists. Perrault 
says that though he satisfied everyone else, he could not 
content himself; and often had the same parts made over 
and over again two or three times, unable to rest with 
something fine when something finer still occurred to him. 
When he undertook Maisons he stipulated that he was 
to have carte blanche and to be allowed to alter the work 
as he liked; and in fact it is said he did pull down a part 
and rebuild it differently at the cost to his employer of 
100,000 francs. Colbert consulted him about finishing the 
Louvre, and Mansart showed him several designs. But 
when Colbert told him he must choose one for submission 
to the King, and that the choice must be final, he refused 
to bind himself and gave up the work. 

With this artistic fastidiousness apparently was mixed 
a spice of vanity, if it is true that he made a pedigree to 
show that his ancestors had been architects to every King 
since Capet, and that he drove about in a coach drawn 
by horses, trained to a rhythmic step. Sauval was no 
doubt thinking of Mansart, when praising Lemercier, who 
he says never pulled down anything he built, “a fault of 
our best architects who have less virtue, and more wealth 
than he had.” Mansart, it is said, left a good fortune 
behind him while Lemercier died poor. 

In 1645 Anne of Austria, widow of Louis XITI, founded 
the Benedictine nunnery of VaL-DE-GRACE in Paris, near 
the Observatory, as a thank-offering for the birth of her 
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son Louis XIV. She gave the commission to Mansart 
who designed it, but when the walls were 9 feet above 
ground, she took alarm at the expense, probably thinking 
of what had happened at Maisons, dismissed Mansart, and 
employed Lemercier to carry out the design. He followed 
Mansart’s plans, and on his death in 1654 was succeeded 
by Le Muet who finished the building. Lemercier is 
said to have carried the work up to the springing of the 
Dome. 

In the plan (Fig. 32) and elevation the dome rules 
supreme, more so than at the church of the Sorbonne. It 
is moreover larger: about 56 feet in diameter against 44 
at the Sorbonne. The dome is not much wider than the 
nave, but it is carried on a square structure rather wider 
than the nave and aisles together, which rises about the 
roof, and bears at each corner a turret. From between 
these turrets rises the drum of the dome, with buttresses 
between the windows which have capitals, over which the 
entablature breaks (Plate LIV). These breaks carry 
figures and consoles curving back to a decorated attic from 
which the outer dome of timber rises. These figures and 
the pinnacles above them are rather out of character with 
the severity of the general design. The attic as at the 
Sorbonne rises to the crown of the structural dome within, 
and serves to weight the abutment. The Lantern both 
here and at the Sorbonne is of timber. In both domes 
the sinking of the interior dome so low down in the drum 
makes it hard to manage the windows, of which the inner 
head has to be much below the outer. Four elliptical 
chapels are placed in the angles of the square base of the 
crossing, slightly resembling those at Mansart’s church 
of S. Mary of the Visitation which has been described 
already. 
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The facade is of the stereotyped form, with two orders, 
a pediment and consoles over the aisles but they are better 
proportioned than at the Sorbonne and the middle part of 
the lower order breaks forward as a shallow porch with 
excellent effect (Plate LV). 

After his disappointments at the Val-de-Grace, and the 
Louvre, Francois Mansart did little more and he died in 
1666. With Francois Mansart we come to the end of the 
middle period of the Renaissance in France. He stands 
between the middle and later phases of the movement, 
and might be classed with either, though I think he 
belongs rather to the period that preceded, than to that 
which came after him. In his work we find the new style 
perfectly developed; but while it was used with consum- 
mate mastery and intelligence it was free from that en- 
slavement to rule and dogma which was already beginning 
to invade the art. The work of Francois Mansart stands 
alone in the French school of the Renaissance: when he 
does the same things as his fellows, he does them with a 
difference, slight but unmistakeable, the touch of genius 
that makes them live. 


Cle bsde TIBIR: 26 
THE LATER RENAISSANCE 


ConTEMPORARY with Francois Mansart, though some- 
what younger, was Louis le Vau, who was born in 1612 
and lived till 1670. He was an Architecte au Roy, and 
was largely employed on public works till they were 


Fig. 33. Vaux-le-Vicomte. 


mostly absorbed by Jules Hardouin Mansart the King’s 
favourite. In 1653 Le Vau built the great chateau of 
Vaux-LE-VicomTE near Melun for Nicholas Fouquet, the 
astute Surintendant des Finances under Mazarin, who 
during the tempestuous times of the Fronde had managed 
to feather his nest and accumulate an immense fortune 
(Fig. 33). The house and garden were planned on a scale 
of such magnificence that he was afraid Mazarin should 
see what he was doing; and when a visit from that 
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minister was expected, word was posted to the agent to 
send most of the workmen home, so that only a few should 
be seen. Nine hundred men were employed at one time, 
and more as the work proceeded. Le Nétre was engaged 
to lay out the vast gardens, and Le Brun to decorate the 
stately apartments that ranged ex suzte the whole length 
of the garden front. The magnificence of Vaux-le- Vicomte 


suggested to the young King the still greater splendour of 
VAUX LE 
VICOMTE. 


SCALE OF FEET 


Fig. 34. 


Versailles, and confirmed him in his resolution to live 
outside Paris, in spite of Colbert’s endeavour to keep him 
there. 

The plan (Fig. 34) is not unlike that of Maisons, though it 
is two rooms deep instead of one, and has in addition a great 
oval salon, measuring on the plan about 60 feet x 45 feet, 
and covered by a great domical roof with a lantern. The 
interior is laid out for state receptions rather than for 
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domestic comfort, though the arrangement is more con- 
venient than that at Maisons. The offices appear to be 
in the basement, which however is well above the moat, 
the house being raised on a terrace. There are two storeys 
with a high Mansart’ roof with round windows in it. Out- 
side there is very little use made of the orders: but the 
wings have ‘‘colossal” pilasters between the windows, 
and the entrances front and back have columns with rus- 
tications, like De ?Orme’s French order. Here in August 
1661 Fouquet gave the famous féte to which six thousand 
guests were invited to meet the youthful King. This was 
the last scene of his ill-gotten prosperity, and was followed 
by his arrest and captivity, first in the Bastille, and then 
to Pignerol where he died in 1680. He could hardly have 
had time to settle in his new house before the catastrophe 
overtook him. 


The house and gardens are maintained by their present 
owner, M. Sommier, in all their pristine splendour. The 
state rooms are magnificently decorated with painting and 
gilding, the work of Le Brun (Plate LVI). Through the 
great oval salon you pass to the garden of Le Notre 
(Fig. 33) with wide walks of gravel between Zelouses of 
grass, enclosing spaces laid out in patterns formed by box 
edgings about seven inches high; these are double with 
red gravel or brick earth between, and in some cases 
black ashes. They are arranged to form fanciful geome- 
trical figures, intelligible on paper, but only to be under- 
stood in reality from an elevation, such as the upper 
windows of the house, or one of the raised terraces, for 

1 Though these roofs bear the name of Mansart they are not his invention 
and occur in Lescot’s work. A similar plan for reducing the height of the 


gable occurs at Hampton Court, where the top of the Great Hall roof is 
truncated with a cant. 
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as you walk on their level the ingenuity of the patterns is 
not visible. There are no flower beds, and no flowers 
except in urns at intervals, and one misses the beauty of 
an English herbaceous border. Bacon condemns the 
fashion for these pattern gardens in his time. He says 
“as for the making of Kmots or Figures with adzvers 
coloured earths, that they may lie under the Windowes of 
the House on that side which the garden stands, they be 
but Toyes. You may see as good sights many times in 
Tarts*.” 

In 1665 Le Vau made a design for the great church of 
S. Sutprice, near S. Germain des Prés, but he only built 
the elliptical eastern chapel up to the cornice. His design 
may have been followed for the interior by Gittard who 
built the choir and chapels after Le Vau’'s death in 1670, 
and by Oppenard, who finished the body of the church 
in 1736. The facade is by Servandoni, whose design was 
chosen in competition in 1735. The towers are later, 
built in 1777. 


It was Colbert's wish to keep the King in Paris and to 
make it his home; and he tried to interest him in com- 
pleting the buildings of the Louvre and the Tuileries. 
His endeavour only partially succeeded. Nothing had 
been done at the TurLertgs since the death of Henry IV, 
but in 1659 Le Vau was employed to build the Pavillon 
de Marsan at the north-west corner, to match the Pavillon 
de Flore at the south-west, and he joined it up to De 
l’Orme’s building by a gallery, thus completing the en- 
closure of the front. The result was a very irregular line 
of buildings of various heights, from the great pavilion of 
Flora and Marsan, descending to the blocks built by Du 


1 Essay XLVI, Of Gardens. 
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Cerceau and Bullant, and falling again to the much lower 
buildings of De Orme. In the centre was De l’Orme’s 
pavilion containing the famous staircase, renowned as a 
masterpiece of construction. This irregular broken sky- 
line did not satisfy either Colbert or Le Vau, and in 
1664 the whole was remodelled ruthlessly, and the build- 
ings of Du Cerceau, Bullant, and De l’Orme were levelled 
up to a cornice ranging with the colossal order of the 
pavilions at the ends. The central pavilion was enlarged, 
and covered with an enormous domical roof, De l’Orme’s 
stair was destroyed, that a view of the gardens might be 
opened to the court inside, and something like a regular 
skyline was obtained, though after the disagreeable fashion 
of the time the roofs were broken at each block, and each 
block differed in design from the rest. Of all this nothing 
now remains but the restored pavilions at the ends 
(Plate LVIT). 

From about 1653 Le Vau had been engaged at th 
Louvre where in 1665 he built the remainder of the north 
and south side of the court, left incomplete by Lescot and 
Lemercier, and began to build that on the east. Towards 
the river he pulled down Lescot’s front to match the rest 
of what he did beyond. His new front had a central 
pavilion, with three-storeyed buildings right and left, end- 
ing with pavilions. The orders were not used except in 
the middle pavilion, where a colossal order occupied the 
two lower storeys. All this is now covered by Perrault’s 
later front. 

There remained now only the facade on the east to be 
constructed, for which Le Vau’s design did not satisfy Col- 
bert, who invited the judgment of the Paris architects 
upon it. Their judgment was adverse, and they sent in 
designs of their own, among which was an anonymous 
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one by Claude Perrault, made at the suggestion of his 
brother Charles, who was Colbert’s secretary. Claude 
Perrault was not an architect, but a doctor, and a man of 
science; at architecture he was an amateur, but evidently 
he had madea very careful study of the art. All the designs 
including his were sent to Poussin at Rome for the opinion 
of the Italian architects, especially of Bernini. The Italians 
promptly condemned them all, and returned them with 
designs of their own, of which Perrault speaks contempt- 
uously. Bernini himself was next invited by a letter from 
the King, to come and give a design. He was then at the 
height of his immense reputation. He was architect at 
S. Peter’s, and was just finishing the colonnade in front, 
which he began in 1655; he was courted by Kings and 
Queens, statesmen and nobles, and was equally famous as 
sculptor, architect or painter. His journey to Paris was 
like a royal progress, and the King sent his own maitre 
a hétel to accompany him, and see that proper attention 
was paid to his comforts on the journey. 

Bernini’s plan was on a magnificent scale, but impos- 
sible of execution. He proposed to pull down the whole 
of the Louvre and rebuild it on the old foundations in 
what he thought a better style, retaining only the ‘‘gal- 
erie d’Apollon” and the Grande Galerie leading to the 
Tuileries. There were to be fine colonnaded passages 
through the east and west wings leading to a splendid 
avenue which was to reach up to the Tuileries. His de- 
signs for the buildings however are not attractive: they 
were to be three storeys high, the lowest rusticated, the 
other two with a colossal order, and the entrance arch- 
ways are insignificant. Everything was planned for state 
and ceremony, with no regard for interior convenience, a 
matter which he thought “zxdzgne aun grand architecte 
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comme tut.” ““M. Colbert,” he complained, “treats me 
like a little boy with all his idle talk about privies and 
underground conduits’.”. The plan was otherwise unac- 
ceptable, for it was a condition of the scheme, that the 
Louvre should be retained, and moreover the space be- 
tween it and the Tuileries was occupied with buildings 
which would have had to be removed. But in any case 
the French architects were resolved that the work should 
not go to a foreigner, and Bernini’s position became un- 
tenable. He went home enriched with gifts and pensions, 
but disgusted with his treatment. His visit, all to no pur- 
pose, cost the country a million francs’. 

In fine Colbert submitted to the King two designs, one 
by Le Vau which had been already considered before the 
Bernini incident, and at the instigation of his secretary 
another by Claude Perrault. The King asked Colbert which 
he thought the better; and when Colbert preferred that 
of Le Vau, the King decided on Perrault’s, as Colbert had 
intended, acting so as to leave the honour of choice to 
His Majesty. 

This facade of Perrault towards S. Germain |’Auxerrois 
breaks entirely away from the traditional mode of design 
then in fashion: it shows much daring originality, and 
one might imagine it to belong to a different period from 
the buildings with which it is really contemporary (Plate 
LVIII). A plain lower storey with simple windows serves 
as a podium to a colonnade of shafts in pairs, forming a 
cryptoporticus, the wall behind being set back a good 
way. Ateach end there is a solid pavilion which however 


1 National History of France, Seventeenth Century, p. 365. 

2 Wren was in Paris, and was introduced to Bernini, who however he says 
scarce vouchsafed him a glance at his plans. Bernini in fact was aware of the 
plot against him, and kept his plans secret. He was furious when one day he 
surprised Charles Perrault in his room looking at them. 
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does not rise above the general entablature, for it con- 
tinues at the same level from end to end. In the middle 
is another solid block the wall being brought forward to 
the columns. In the centre is the gateway in a wide inter- 
columniation, surmounted by a lunette which breaks into 
the upper storey. Above is a pediment with sculpture in 
shallow relief. This new facade outran by 4o and 45 feet 
at each end the side wings of the court. At the north end 
this did not matter; it was not much seen till the Rue de 
Rivoli was made; on the south towards the river Perrault 
built a new facade against Le Vau’s building finishing 
flush with the end of his new east wing. 

The masonry of the east front was studied with the ut- 
most particularity by Perrault, who showed himself no mere 
dilettante. The intercolumniations being wide the entabla- 
ture is formed with keyedstones running through botharchi- 
trave and frieze, forming straight arches. Enormous stones 
are used in the central order: those in the tympanum are 
15 feet long and 5 feet high. The cymatium or coping of the 
raking pediment was made of a single stone on each side 
measuring 52 feet long x 8 feet wide x 1 foot 6 inches 
thick, and weighing about 35 tons. To raise these stones 
to the height of about 120 feet required special contriv- 
ances, and it is not wonderful that one of them broke into 
three pieces’. It was a doubtful policy to make these 
copings in single stones, for having no elasticity the least 
settlement of the masonry below would snap them. The 
treatment of the two end pavilions seems to me remark- 
ably happy: the weakest part of the design is that on 
which the eye naturally rests first, the central intercolum- 
niation, of which the emptiness is distressing. It wants a 


1 Blomfield, /rench Architecture 1661-1774, vol. I. p. 77. 
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window, or some sculpture of greater importance to form 
a centrepiece. The whole building is on a magnificent 
scale measuring 565 feet in length; and the pillars of the 
cryptoporticus are 3 feet 7 inches in diameter and about 
40 feet high. The central intercolumniation is 24 feet 
wide, and it is said the entablature across it is cambered 
14 inches for fear lest by an optical illusion it should seem 
to sink in the middle. So brave a departure from the 
books naturally inflamed the Purists, who fell foul of Per- 
rault’s coupled columns, as they did in England of Wren’s 
at S. Paul’s. Yet in both cases it is in this irregularity 
that the charm lies. Francois Blondel condemned coupled 
columns as contrary to precedent. ‘‘ We must obey rules 
and avoid caprice if we are to have fine architecture.” 
Perrault replied that in that case there would be no pro- 
gress. But Blondel did not want progress. Perrault re- 
plied that the ancients would have used coupled columns 
had they thought of them. Blondel said they savoured of 
Gothic, to which Perrault replied that they would be no 
worse for that if the idea were good’. 

In the preface to his book on the five orders of archi- 
tecture, which he dedicates to Colbert, Perrault points out 
that neither the ancients nor the moderns agree in their 
practice of architecture; that the cornices of the Theatre 
of Marcellus, and the Frontispiece of Nero are half as 
large again as Vitruvius would have them ; that Alberti, 
Scamozzi, Vignola, Palladio, and De Orme all differ from 
one another; that there are no such natural laws in archi- 
tecture as in the harmony of music, and that our satisfac- 
tion in certain proportions between the parts of an order 


1 After Perrault’s death a perfectly groundless attempt was made by 
D’Orbay, Le Vau’s son-in-law, to claim the design of Perrault’s front for 
Le Vau. 
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is founded not on any natural truth, but on custom and 
prepossession. 

Perrault’s great work was finished in 1670. After Col- 
bert’s death in 1683 he fell out of favour and went back 
to science, and he died in 1688. The Louvre was neg- 
lected for Versailles, it fell into disrepair, there was even 
an idea at one time of pulling it down to save expense of 
maintenance, and it was not finished till 1755 by Soufflot. 


CHAT IE RaXd 
THE PERIOD OF LOUIS XIV 


Wuewn Mazarin died in 1661 Louis XIV who had 
reigned for eighteen years first began to govern. Under 
the regime of the astute cardinal he had effaced himself, 
lived a life of pleasure, and left the government to his 
minister. Men did not know what to expect of him, and 
it surprised them when Louis declared that he meant to 
be a personal ruler, and that the regime of first ministers 
like Richelieu and Mazarin was to be no more. What 
manner of man he was we are told byle Duc de S. Simon, 


who knew him well’. The King’s intelligence, he says, ty 


“was below mediocrity, but capable of forming itself. He 
was born good and just, and God had given him enough 
to make a good and even a great King. All the mischief 
came from outside. In his infancy he was neglected, a 
time of which he often spoke bitterly. He learned with 
difficulty to read and write, and he grew up so ignorant of 
the common facts of history that he often made mistakes, 
even in public, of the greatest absurdity. Everyone 
spoiled him with flattery, and the grosser it was, the more 
it pleased him. His ministers learned the policy of pre- 
tending that in all they did they had been taught by him, 
and that but for him they were nought. This poison,” 
S. Simon continues, “spread to an extent incredible 
in a prince not without wit, and experience. When in 
the prologue of the opera they sang his praises, he would 
join in, and hum to himself the choicest passages. With 


1S. Simon, Wems., vol. XII. p. 397. 
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reason and with tears,” he says, “one deplores the horror 
of an education solely bent to corrupt him, to deify him, 
to intoxicate him with his power and grandeur, and to 
destroy in him the goodness, equity, and love of truth 
that God had given him. But for the fear of the devil 
which God had left him he would have caused himself to 
be worshipped, and he would not have been without wor- 
shippers.” In fact he seems actually to have found them, 
for in the chapel at Versailles the courtiers turned their 
backs on the priest and the altar, and faced westwards to- 
wards the gallery in which the King sat at his devotions’. 

Louis lived for glory and adulation. Everything was 
to be centred in him. He hated to have his nobles living 
on their estates. It was their duty to live at Court, to 
revolve round him, and to bask in the rays of the “ Roi 
soleil.” The country chateaux were deserted, absenteeism 
worked its usual mischief; the tenants had to pay for 
their lord’s extravagances at Paris, and the estates were 
neglected and impoverished. 

Such was Louis XIV, and he played the part he had 
marked out for himself to perfection. Handsome and 
stately he was able to hide his deficiencies. “If not the 
greatest King, he was at least the best actor of majesty 
that ever filled a throne’.”. He brooked no rivals, and 
S. Simon says, “he suspected and even came to hate 
intelligence, nobility of sentiment, self-respect, a lofty 
spirit, a well-educated person, and the older he grew the 
more confirmed was he in this aversion.” 

Such was Louis, and such is Versailles the monstrous 
pile, ostentatious and yet commonplace, in which his taste 
found expression. 


' National History of France, Seventeenth Century, p. 202. 
* Bolingbroke, Le¢éers, cited Kitchin, His¢. of France, il. 149. 
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Colbert had done his best to persuade the King to live 
in Paris, like his grandfather Henry IV, and to complete 
the building of the Louvre, but in vain. Louis was deter- 
mined to have a house outside the city, a house entirely 
his own. At first he thought of Vincennes, and great 
additions were made to the old castle to convert it into 
a royal residence. But neither that nor S. Germain-en- 
Laye would do. An existing building was not enough to 
represent his grandeur: he would have a palace entirely 
his own, worthy of the “Roi soleil.” 

At VERSAILLES (Fig. 35, p. 170), where the King decided 
to make this monument, Louis XIII had built about 1624 
a small hunting-box of brick and stone represented by the 
present Cour de marbre (Plate LIX). S., Simon says it was 
“a little ‘chateau de carte’ which Louis XIII made that 
he might not sleep on the straw.” Versailles, he adds, 
had no attractions; it was “le plus triste, et le plus ngrats 
de tous les lieux, sans vue, sans bots, sans eau, sans terre, 
parcegue tout y est sable mouvant, ou marécage, sans air 
par conséguent, gui n'y peut étre bon.” It was the King’s 
pleasure, he continues, to tyrannize over nature, and to 
subdue it by force of art and money. 

In 1668 Le Vau enclosed the old chateau with buildings 
around it on the west, north, and south, leaving a recess 
in the middle of the west or garden front, which was 
afterwards filled with the galerie des glaces, bringing 
this part up flush with the side wings (Fig. 35). In the 
middle remained the old hunting-box of his father, which 
Louis would not allow to be removed. It had been 
enlarged by Le Vau in 1661 by two long wings in 
the front forming the Cour de marbre. In 1668 further 
enlargements were made by Le Vau. Long wings were 
extended in front forming a fore-court wider than that of 
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the Cour de marbre, the new wings being set back to the 
outside width of those enclosing that court. Meanwhile 
the gardens were being laid out on the most magnificent 
scale by Le Nétre, whose garden-work at Vaux-le-Vicomte 
had captivated the King on his visit to the unhappy 
Fouquet. Le Vau died in 1670, and was succeeded by 
Jules Hardouin Mansart, a young man who on the 
recommendation of Le Nétre, had been appointed, in 
preference to Le Pautre, to design and build the chateau 
of Clagny for Mad. de Montespan the King’s mistress. 
Criacny, which was close to Versailles, was finished in 
1678-9, and destroyed about 1769, and it only survives 
in Perelle’s engravings (Plate LX). They show a two- 
storey building enclosing the Cour a’honneur on three 
sides with Mansart roofs all of the same level; and the 
architecture though not remarkable is attractive. 

The younger Mansart’s real name was Hardouin. He 
was nephew to Francois Mansart, being the son of his 
sister. On thé death of his uncle, Jules Hardouin took the 
name of Mansart, ‘pour szllustrer dans son métier.” The 
great Mansart had tried to teach him his art, and to make 
something of him. ‘‘Ox le soupconna a étre son batarde,” 
says S. Simon, according to whom he was ignorant of 
his business, and De Cotte, his brother-in-law, knew no 
better. S. Simon says they borrowed their plans and their 
designs from a building draughtsman named L’Assurance, 
whom they kept as much as possible in the dark, ‘“‘sozs 
clef.” Clagny brought Mansart within the patronage of 
the King, who thenceforth did nothing without him. No 
architect ever had a more successful career. S. Simon’s 
aristocratic feelings were hurt by the familiarities of 
Mansart, risen, he unfairly says, from the dregs of the 
people. He describes him as a big man, well made, and 
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with an agreeable countenance; he had much natural 
esprit, all turned to address and to pleasing, but not 
altogether free from the coarseness contracted in his 
previous condition. He had the address to show the King 
his unfinished plans, and when the King made a suggestion 
Mansart would cry out, “that he should never have 
thought of what the King proposed ; he would burst out 
in admiration, and protest that compared with the King 
he was but a scholar, and so he would make the King fall 
to what he wanted without the King’s having the least 
suspicion.” S. Simon complains that Mansart “had the 
entrée of the Cabinets even when he had no business to 
discuss ; that he mixed in general conversation, accus- 
tomed the King to speak to him on the ‘news of the day 
and all matters ; that he ventured sometimes on questions, 
but he never forgot himself, and knew how to choose his 
time, when to be familiar and when to be reserved. Thus 
he acquired a consideration which subdued not only the 
lords and princes of the blood, but the royal bastards, 
and the ministers, and even the principal valets* of the 
Interior. He would pluck by the sleeve a Fils de France, 
and slap on the shoulder a prince of the blood: one can 
imagine,” says S. Simon, who perhaps had suffered, “how 
he behaved to the rest.” He admits that Mansart never 
abused his position to injure anyone, though it would 
have been dangerous to offend him: and indeed it would 
be dangerous for anyone intending to build not to employ 
Mansart. 

In 1679 Mansart began the enlargement of Versailles, 
by filling in the recess on the garden site of Le Vau's 
building with the famous gaderze des glaces (Plate LX1). 
But Versailles was to be not only the royal palace, but 


1 The valets de chambre of the king were his private secretaries. 
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the seat of government, and the great south wing was 
built for that purpose to house the ministers. Even 
then, when the King came to reside there in 1682 the 
chateau was found too small, and in 1684-8 a corre- 
sponding wing was built on the north. Besides this 
Mansart built the Grand commun, a court of offices, and 
extensive stabling. The garden facade with the two wings 
measures 630 yards from end to end, and it is said the 
palace accommodated 10,000 persons. 

S. Simon likes the building no better than he does its 
architect. ‘‘The fine and the mean, the vast and the 
cramped are all jumbled together; it was built one part 
after another, without a general plan. The King’s apart- 
ments, and the Queen’s ‘ont les derniéres incommodités 
avec les vues de cabinets et de tout ce gui est derriéres, 
les plus obscures, les plus enfermées, les plus puantes.’ 
The gardens of which the magnificence astonishes, but 
of which the slightest experience repels, are in bad taste; 
you have to cross a torrid zone to reach the shade, and 
when you are there there is nothing but going up and down. 
Theviolence done everywhereto nature repelsand disgusts. 
The abundance of water spreads an unwholesome damp- 
ness which:one can feel, and an odour that one feels still 
more. The effect (of the gardens) is incomparable, but 
the result is that you admire, and fly.” 

S. Simon misses the high roofs of the usual French 
chateau. He says, ‘ You might think you were looking 
at a palace that had been burnt, of which the top storey 
and the roofs were still wanting.” He concludes, “ Parmz 
tant de salons entassés Lun sur Cautre, ny ant salle de 
comédte, nt salle de banquet, nt du bal.” 

The central block which projects into the garden so 
much that unless you look at it from a central position 
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one or other wing is hidden, is Le Vau’s design, and is 
excellent (Plate LX1), for though Mansart filled in with his 
galerie des glaces the gap left by Le Vau in the centre, 
he followed Le Vau’s design and even continued the 
attic, though it is occupied within by the coved ceiling of 
the gallery. It has three storeys: the lowest is plain and 
rusticated, with round-headed windows. A simple cornice 
marks the first floor. The attic is plain and quiet, and these 
two storeys give due relief to the design of the principal 
floor between them, which has a fine range of round-arched 
windows divided by pilasters carrying a complete entabla- 
ture. There are projecting bays at intervals on which are 
detached columns in pairs. The whole is surmounted by 
a balustrade with trophies and vases on the sky-line. 

The front of the building has the high roofs which 
S. Simon desiderates on the garden side. 

The interior was decorated by Le Brun, the master 
decorator of the time (Plate LXIJI). 

The Cuapet of the chateau was begun in 1699 and was 
finished by Robert de Cotte, Mansart’s brother-in-law, 
after Mansart’s death in 1708; and it was consecrated in 
1710. In its proportions it had to meetadifficulty. It was 
necessary to consider the effect from the King’s seat in a 
gallery at the west end, which was on the first floor level 
of the Palace. Seen thence the proportion would be 
good, were the chapel floored at that level. But seen 
from the floor where the service is conducted the 
section is too high inside, while outside the result is that 
the palace is overtopped by the chapel. S. Simon says it 
crushes the palace, and has the effect of an immense 
catafalque. Mansart, he declares, hoped the King would 
raise the chateau by a storey, and that had he lived this 
would have been done (Plate LXIII). 
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The scheme of the chapel is a nave with narrow aisles 
which are in two storeys, the lower only reaching to the 
gallery level, constructed with plain round-headed arches. 
The upper is surrounded by a colonnade carrying the 
roof without arches, an original and successful feature. 
The roof is a barrel-vault with clerestory windows arched 
into it (Plate LXIV). 

This huge building at Versailles, like Fontainebleau a 
hundred and sixty years before, had the effect of training 
a great school of craftsmen to execute work of the highest 
kind. Even S. Simon, though he says the orvdonnance 
was nulle, admits that the mazn-d’euvre fut exgquise en 
Lous genres. 

The orangery in the Park is conceived in a true Roman 
manner, with a simple dignity of design that is very 
successful. 

Even Louis XIV sometimes was palled by the over- 
powering state and magnificence of Versailles, and sighed 
for a “lodge in some vast wilderness,” where he could 
find repose. So in 1680 a Hermitage was founded at 
Marty, where the King could retire from Wednesday till 
Saturday, three or four times in the year. The site, says 
S. Simon was ‘‘a narrow deep valley, inaccessible on 
account of marshes, shut in by hills, with no view, with a 
wretched village on the slope, called Marly. He had to 
clear it of ordure, and to bring earth to it. It was a place 
of snakes, of garbage, of toads and frogs. Such was the 
bad taste of the King in all things, and his proud delight 
in making nature obedient to him.” The Hermitage as it 
was called, was calculated, like the “cottage of gentility,” 
to give delight in a certain quarter; for it grew and grew 
till it was said to have cost more than Versailles. Mansart 
was the architect. A park was formed with gardens by 
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Le Notre; there were aqueducts, statues, precious marbles, 
and the decorations were by Le Brun. Large trees were 
brought from Compiégne which could not be got to grow, 
and had to be replaced by more. The King’s villa stood 
at the head of a wide canal, on the borders of which was 
an avenue of smaller houses for the courtiers, like satellites 
ranged to receive the rays of their sun. 

Marly lasted till Louis XVI by whom it was neglected, 
and all of it was swept away at the Revolution. 

Versailles continued to be the Royal residence, and 
was the scene of the first events of the Revolution. But 
after the Restoration its maintenance was found burden- 
some, and it was turned into a Museum by, I believe, 
Louis Philippe. 


The enormous HOTEL DEs INVALIDES, said to cover with 
its fifteen courts and its churches 30 acres, was founded 
in 1670 by Louis XIV for worn-out and disabled soldiers. 
It was built, with the exception of the second church and 
the dome, by Libéral Bruand, including the first church 
which is a simple basilica. To the east end of this church 
J. H. Mansart added the second church, whose gilded 
dome forms such a feature in that part of Paris. This 
second church stands four-square 156 feet each way, with 
a domed space in the centre about 80 feet in diameter. 
The piers and walls are enormously massive. The plan 
(Fig. 36) is cruciform, with domed chapels in the four 
corners, and a domed chamber unites the two churches, 
in which is the common altar. The height to the springing 
of the dome is 140 feet. The dome is curiously constructed ; 
it is double or rather treble (Fig. 37). The two lower 
domes are in masonry, the upper in timber. The lower 
dome is only gathered over half-way towards the axis and 
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rather adversely. Above all this is the outer dome of 
timber and lead carrying a timber lantern. The lanterns 
of the Sorbonne and the Val-de-Grdace are also of timber, 
unlike that of S. Paul’s in London, which is of stone, 
carried on Wren’s brick-work cone. Mansart’s building 
was begun in 1693 and finished in 1706. 

The effect of this building, which is Mansart’s master- 
piece, is certainly very noble, and the design is well carried 
out in detail (Plate LXV). In the facade the entablature 
is not broken for the wide central intercolumniation which 
is commendable. The unequal disposition of the exterior 
buttresses of the drum, which are placed in pairs over the 
oblique sides of the octagon has been objected to by some 
critics, and one certainly misses a central window in the 
front which is lost by this arrangement. But the general 
outline is successful and the whole effect is superb. 

Mansart died in 1708. S. Simon says a colic of twelve 
hours carried him off. Shortly before his death he pressed 
Desmarets, the Controller General, for money for his 
buildings. Desmarets refused to give anything till Man- 
sart rendered an account of the last four or five hundred 
thousand livres lately paid him. Mansart’s threat to 
appeal to the. King had no effect. It was thought that 
this rebuff, and the fear of a coming fall killed him. Seals 
were put on everything at Marly, Versailles, and Paris, 
but ‘‘2/ ne se trouva rien & la levée des scelles gut tarnit 
la mémotre de Mansart'.” 

The estimate of J. H. Mansart as an artist is affected 
by the suspicion that has been raised that he did not 
design his own buildings. S. Simon, we have seen, says 
he employed a “ghost,” named L’Assurance, and that he 
himself knew nothing of his business. But he says De 


1 S, Simon, vol. Il. p. 248 etc. 
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Cotte, Mansart’s brother-in-law, was equally ignorant, 
which was certainly untrue, for De Cotte practised as an 
architect of repute after Mansart’s death and L’Assurance’s 
departure. S. Simon did not like Mansart, and was 
offended by his familiarity, and his cynical remarks need 
not be taken quite literally. In his design for Clagny, 
(Plate LX, p. 171 swp.), at the beginning of his career, 
we have an undoubted work by Mansart himself, and 
to judge from Perelle’s engravings it was an attractive 
building, certainly equal to many contemporary chateaux. 
Different opinions as to the merit of his style were held 
in‘ his life-time and afterwards, but not as to the authen- 
ticity of his work. If one critic says that he was a capable 
administrator and carried the work through quickly, but 
had no knowledge of the rules of his art, and considered he 
was a law unto himself, another critic rates him as a man 
of genius higher than Lescot, De Orme, and Francois 
Mansart, and says he is an honour to the age that gave 
him birth. His enormous practice no doubt obliged him 
to leave much to his assistants, who were extremely cap- 
able men, but the general conception of the design, such 
as that of the Invalides, must have been his own, though 
much of the detail in realizing the design may be due to 
L’ Assurance and others. Of Pierre Cailleteau, daz¢ L’ Assur- 
ance, who afterwards practised as an architect independ- 
ently, designs are preserved which show no particular 
ability, but are on the contrary somewhat dull. 

Mansart’s numerous appointments brought him in an 
enormous income, and his office cost him nothing, for the 
government found and paid his assistants. For his failure 
at Versailles to produce a consistent well-devised plan it 
may be pleaded in excuse that the building was pieced 
together, one part after another, as S. Simon says, without 
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any general scheme, and that the architect had to do his 
best in constantly joining fresh buildings on to those 
already there. In the chapel alone he had a free hand, 
and of that he has made a fine thing. 

One important incident in the history of the arts during 
the reign of Louis XIV must be noticed. In 1648 at the 
instance of Colbert, an Academy of Painting and Sculpture 
was founded, but at first none of Architecture. Colbert 
had no great taste for art, but this fitted in with his object 
of centralizing everything in the state. Le Brun was the 
first director, and in 1663 it was enacted that the title of 
Painter or Sculptor to the King should be confined to 
Academicians. In 1671 an Academy of Architecture was 
established, and Francois Blondel was made director. It 
had a school and prizes, and at their meetings the members 
discussed not only the proper interpretation of Vitruvius, 
butalso questions of construction ; and members,— Mansart 
among them,—would ask their advice on difficult problems 
which presented themselves in their practice, such as the 
dome of the Invalides. There was a tendency, as in most 
close bodies, to dogmatize, and to reduce architecture to 
an exact science, but they had among them independent 
geniuses like Claude Perrault who kept them from absolute 
stagnation. A school, with a director, was established in 
Rome, the precursor of that now existing there, and 
students were sent thither to study, with pensions from 
the government, for the Academy was strictly managed 
as a department of the state; and through this school 
most of the architects who made any figure afterwards 
had passed as students. 

Francois Blondel as an architect will be remembered 
chiefly by the Porte S. Denis at Paris, which he built 
in 1673. The design is simple and yet original. We are 
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spared the use of the orders, and the decoration consists 
of obelisks in relief on the side piers, decorated with 
military trophies, figures of fame in the spandrils, and a 
panel of figures in relief over the arch (Plate LX V1). But 
Blondel’s literary achievements are more important than 
his buildings. His account of the principles by which he 
was guided in designing the Porte S. Denis is interesting, 
as showing what Perrault calls the superstitious reverence 
paid to antique example by architects of his time. Blondel 
says “I sought that the few ornaments it has should be 
selected from those which have had and still have the 
greatest reputation among the works of the ancients. And 
since everybody agrees that there is nothing finer among 
the remains of antiquity than Trajan’s column, and than 
the obelisks which have been brought to Rome from 
Egypt, and than what remains of the Rostral column still 
to be seen at the Capitol, I decided that the ornaments of 
the Porte S. Denis should be composed of parts copied 
from these fine originals. I therefore put two pyramids 
on the sides of the opening of the gateway which I engaged 
sufficiently in the main block, and placed them on pedestals 
like that of Trajan’s column’.” 

In this way Blondel, it may be supposed, satisfied his 
antiquarian conscience. As a matter of fact his pyramids 
are no more like the obelisks at Rome than they are like 
the pyramids of Ghizeh, and his pedestals practically give 
themselves. He has done better than he intended, and 
instead of a stale medley from the antique has given us 
an interesting original design. 

The great building period of the reign of Louis XIV 
coincides with that of his grandeur and predominance in 
Europe, and the two ended together. In 1683 he married 


1 F. Blondel, Cours a’ Architecture, Partie Iv. ch. vi. 
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Madame de Maintenon. In 1685 he made the mistake, 
fatal to the industries of France, of driving out the most 
industrious and well-conducted part of the population by 
revoking the edict of Nantes. In 1687 when Versailles, 
except the chapel, was finished he had to face the league of 
Augsburg which united Europe against him. The chapel 
was begun during the lull following the peace of Ryswick. 
His power was finally broken by the Marlborough cam- 
paigns from 1704-1712, followed by the peace of Utrecht 
in 17713. In 1715 Louis died. 

From first to last it has been calculated by Sir Reginald 
Blomfield from the state accounts that the buildings of 
Versailles including the Palace, the gardens, the Tria- 
non, Clagny, and the Parish Church of Versailles cost 
64,500,505 livres, 14 sous, 6 deniers’. This would repre- 
sent between 8 and g million pounds in value of our 
money’, at the rate before the late war of 25 francs to the 
pound sterling. The cost of Marly apparently is not in- 
cluded: S. Simon says it cost as much as Versailles, but 
that can hardly be. Another authority puts the cost of 
Marly at 13,200,000 livres*. This at the same rate would 
represent the value of £792,000 of our money before the 
late war. This enormous outlay, together with the extrav- 
agant entertainments of the court, added to the ruinous 
waste of life and wealth by the constant wars which were 


1 Blomfield, of. ct. vols. I-Xv1iI. He makes the value about 11 million 
pounds sterling. 

2 The eminent French economist Vicomte d’Avenel in his book Découvertes 
@ Histoire Sociale 1200-1910 gives 3°25 francs as the equivalent value in 1910 
of the livre in the period 1651-1675. This at 25 francs to the pound sterling 
makes the sum of 64,500,000 livres in the time of Louis XIV equal to 
£,8,385,000 of our money before the late war. 

I am indebted to Mr Thorburn, Assistant Secretary of the Royal Statistical 
Society, for this information. 

3 National History of France, Seventeenth Century, p. 199. 
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undertaken for the glory of the King, had reduced the 
people to the most abject misery. Vauban reported that 
one-tenth of the population were beggars on the highway; 
five-tenths were on the verge of starvation, but did not 
beg; three-tenths were ill at ease, encumbered with debt 
and embarrassed by law-suits; and the remaining tenth 
consisting of the army, the bar, and clergy, the high 
noblesse, the distinguished noblesse, officials, and well-to- 
do burghers, in all perhaps a hundred-thousand families 
alone were in really easy circumstances. The land was 
uncultivated and Arthur Young says the wolves increased 
in such numbers that horses could not be left out at night’. 

This was the price that France had to pay for what is 
known in history as her “Grand Age.” 


1 Kitchin, Hest. of France, vol. 111. p. 345, citing Martin, and Young. 
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THE eighteenth century, after the death of Louis XIV, 
produced fewer buildings of great architectural pretension. 
The architects, with the exception of the two Gabriels 
and Soufflot, were not men of any remarkable ability, and 
architecture became more rigidly a matter of conformity 
to the books, and consequently more commonplace. In 
domestic work the town-house followed, with certain 
variations, the same regular plan. There was the court- 
yard, the cour @honneur, grande cour, or cour ad entrée, 
with, if there was room, another at the side for stabling; 
there were narrow wings on either hand, and at the far 
end, removed from the noise and offensiveness of the 
street, was the main building. You entered the house by 
a flight of steps into the vestibule, beyond which were 
the salons looking into the garden. The planning, to an 
English eye, seems most inconvenient. The salle 4 manger 
is small and pushed away into a corner, the kitchen a 
long way off with several rooms between it and the dining 
room ; the stables often were close to the living rooms, 
and the chambers were in suites without separate access 
except by subsidiary stairs. The architecture of the outside 
had become plain, and commonplace. As Mr Ward says 
“the most striking characteristic of the houses of a pleasure- 
living society thus becomes the growing reticence of their 
external architecture.” Decoration was reserved for the 
interior. The elevations illustrated by Blondel show two 
storeys of plain windows, with no orders, except that 

1 Ward, The Architecture of the Renaissance in France, p. 328. 
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sometimes the middle window is treated as a centre-piece 
flanked by pilasters and with an entablature and pediment, 
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Fig. 38. From Blondel. 


or sometimes with a pediment only. The designs are 
sensible and therefore commendable, but to tell the truth 
they are very much alike, and one illustration might 
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serve for several of them. Novelty is sometimes sought Hotel 
in the shape of the court. The Horet Ametot in the Rue “™*"* 
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Fig. 39. From Blondel. 


S. Dominique (Fig. 39) has an oval court; others have 
the corners next the street rounded off with a sweep of 
the wings, but these are often instances of designs that 
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look captivating on paper, and fail in reality. The oval 
court for example to be effective should be surrounded 
by buildings of equal height, whereas Blondel shows them 
of three different elevations. 

The Hore, pve SousisE by De la Maire, now the 
Archives Nationales (Plate LX VII), is more interesting, 
and from the difficulty of the site the plan is quite original. 
The greater staircase adjoins the central vestibule, and 
from the vestibule the principal rooms run back ex suzte 
to an oval salon at the far end. The facade is treated 
with some distinction. The high roof, to which Blondel 
objects as old-fashioned and not classic, is the making of 
the design. 

In French domestic architecture, from first to last we 
miss one feature which plays a great part in English 
houses, whether ancient or modern,—the bay window. 
So far as I have observed there is no instance of one 
either in the early chateaux of Francis I, the later ones 
of Henry IV, or the fully developed classic buildings of 
Louis XIV. Nor are there oriel windows, for the angle 
tourelles which are not uncommon are not the same thing 
at all. In an English mansion a bay window always stood 
at the end of the hall dais, bay windows broke the side 
wall of the gallery, and the oriel overhung the gateway 
in the entrance tower of palace, manor, or college. Bacon 
says “‘for Zxbowed windowes, | hold them of good Use; 
For they be Prettie Retiring Places for Conference ; And 
besides they keepe both the Wind and Sunne off; For 
that which would strike almost thorow the Roome doth 
scarce passe the Wzndow'.” In their absence I think 
French buildings miss one of the charms of domestic 
work. 


1 Essay XLV, Of Building. 
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The stables at CHANTILLY are on an enormous scale 
and may be ranked with the palaces. They were built 
between 1716 and 1735 by Aubert for the Duc de Bourbon 
to whom Chantilly had descended, and who had enriched 
himself by getting out of Law’s Mississippi scheme before 
the collapse. There are two large courts and a circular 
riding school, 130 feet in diameter, and behind in a building 
590 feet long are stalls, all too narrow, for 240 horses. 
The dimensions are colossal, and the doorways, 25 feet 
high by 14 feet wide, are made one would think for ele- 
phants rather than for horses. 

The great church of S. Sutrice at Paris was still without 
a west front and a competition of architects was invited 
for a design. That by Servandoni was chosen in 1733 
and was carried out, though not exactly as he intended, 
for there was to have been a pediment over the space 
between the two towers (Plate LX VIII). Servandoni was 
a native of Lyons, and practised as a scene painter, and it 
is said he studied architecture for use in his scenery. His 
facade consists of two orders of colonnades, Doric and 
Ionic; the lower, which is double, detached with a recessed 
portico behind it, the upper backed with arches behind 
the columns resting on the inner vault of the lower colon- 
nade. On each side a tower was prepared for, but not 
carried above the upper entablature by Servandoni. The 
present towers were added later: that to the north by 
Chalgrin in 1777, the other by Maclaurin. They are 
unlike one another, both are ugly, and their circular top- 
storeys hideous, and it is hard to say which of the two is 
the worse. Servandoni’s work is fine and dignified, and 
it is a pity he did not finish what he had begun so well. 
Its simplicity is significant of a reaction from the licentious 
style that crept in with the general relaxation of society 
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after the death of Louis XIV. A rival design for the 
front of S. Sulpice had been submitted by Meissonnier 
in a Rococo style, following the worst excesses of Borro- 
mini. The unfortunate discovery, either by him or by his 
contemporary Oppenhardt, that nature abhors straight 
lines, led to the extravagancies of the Style Louis XV, 
where all corners were rounded off, panels were made 
with one side different to the other, everything ended in 
scrolls, and curved forms based on shells, or on nothing 
with any resemblance to nature, which were mingled 
sometimes with sprays of foliage, fruit and flowers, or 
more often with flourishes, shapes and forms that have 
no meaning at all. Plate LXIX shows the Casinet of 
Louis X V at VERSAILLES which is decorated in this style, in 
which it is difficult to take any pleasure. The consummate 
technical finish of the workmanship does not suffice to 
compensate the inherent weakness and artificial frivolity 
of the design. It is essentially a feminine style, a creation 
of the age when Madame de Pompadour ruled, and 
Madame du Barri was the favourite. 

The two Gabriels, father and son, came of a family 
originally connected with building as contractors, and 
related to the Mansarts. The elder, Jacques Jules Gabriel, 
built the noble bridge over the Loire at Blois between 
1717 and 1723. In those days architects were employed 
to build bridges, which not only have stood till our day, 
but were works of art. 

In 1726 Gabriel designed and built the west front 
of the Cathedral of OrLEaNs which has been described 
already, and which does not add to his reputation. He 
supposed he was building in the Gothic style, but the 
traditions of Gothic art were by that time dead, and he 
would have done better to design his front in the classic 
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style with which he was familiar, rather than in one of 
which he understood neither the principles nor the details. 
A design with two classic towers had in fact been pre- 
pared and submitted by Robert de Cotte, Mansart’s bro- 
ther-in-law and successor, but it was rejected—no doubt 
it was thought to be inconsistent with the Gothic charac- 
ter of the rest of the building. The inconsistency however 
is greater between Gabriel’s bastard Gothic, and the Gothic 
of 1601, when the traditions of the older art still enjoyed 
a lingering life, than it would have been between the two 
styles, which though they differed would at all events 
have been each in its own way genuine. 

In 1742 Gabriel designed the cathedral of La Rochelle 
in the style of which he was master. He died in 1742. 

His son Auge Jacques Gabriel was born in 1698 and 
lived till 1782. To him we owe the original laying out of 
the PLacE DE LA ConcorDE at Paris after the Peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. The fine twin palaces enclosing it on 
the north side were built between 1761 and 1770. In 
their formal grandeur they express the purist reaction 
towards authority and orthodoxy in design, according to 
strict Vitruvian doctrines as expounded in the recognized 
text-books. The colonnaded bays with which they end, 
which must darken inconveniently the windows recessed 
behind them, have nothing to account for them, but are 
purely pictorial. The design is as it were a piece of archi- 
tectural scenery to form a background to the Grand Place, 
which it certainly does with grace and dignity. 

In 1771 Louis XV proposed to Gabriel to remove the 
old Cour de marbre at Versailles, which Louis XIV had 
respected as the work of his father, and to rebuild it in a 
more modern style (v. Plate LIX, p.170sup.). Fortunately 
this scheme fell through, and instead of it Gabriel was 
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employed to build the pavilion which ends the north 
wing of the great front court. A corresponding pavilion 
was afterwards added to the south wing in the reign of 
Louis X VIII by Dufour (Plate LXIII, p. 176 sup.). The 
design of these pavilions though good in itself is out of 
scale and character with the wings to which they are 
attached. 

In 1763 Gabriel built the Petrr Trianon at Versailles, 
which was designed for Madame du Barri by her royal 
lover. In its quiet refinement it is a gem of neo-classic 
architecture (Plate LX X). 

In 1764 the first stone was laid of the church dedicated 
to S. Genevieve, the patron saint of Paris, which is now 


_ knownas the PanrHeon (Plate LX XI). The design, which 


was selected in competition, is by Jacques Germain Soufflot 
who like his contemporary Servandoni came from Lyons. 
He died in 1780 leaving his church unfinished, and it was 
not completed till 1790. The plan, omitting the porticos, 
is practically a Greek cross, consisting of five equal squares. 
The great dome with a diameter of 66 feet stands over 
the crossing, and the four wings have flat domes of less 
span, their area being contracted by the arched vaults, 
18 feet 6 inches wide, supporting the dome (v. Fig. 40, 
p. 194). All this is set within an aisle which has a flat roof 
at the level of the springing of these great arches, which 
consequently become external, and are filled with great 
lunette windows which light the church. These windows 
and the wall containing them however are not exposed out- 
side, for the outer wall of the aisle is carried up to the same 
height as this inner wall, which it masks, in the same way 
as those with which Wren has masked the clerestory and 
flying buttresses at S. Paul’s. These great outer walls, 
which are of the whole height of the building theysurround, 
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have no openings in them, and no architectural features The 
but a few pilasters and an entablature, and have a mono- ea 
tonous and dull effect. Far better would it have been 

to have finished the aisle walls at their real height, and 
allowed the upper walls of the clerestory with the lunettes 

to appear above them. The dome also would have been 
better seen from the sides. Soufflot’s motive seems to have 

been to gain width for the fine portico in front, which has 
columns 62 feet high by 5 feet 9 inches diameter. The 

view of this facade with the great dome soaring above is 

very impressive (Plate LX XI). And yet the dome itself The dome 
disappoints. The drum is surrounded by an evenly spaced 
colonnade with no breaks, and no connexion with the solid 
structure within it. At S. Peter’s, S. Paul’s, and the other 

great domes in Paris this is not so, but the colonnade breaks 

back at intervals to form buttresses to the walls of the drum, 

with a satisfactory effect both aesthetic and constructional. 

At the Pantheon the colonnade is useless, a mere screen, 

a sort of fender slipped over the drum, an unreality, and 
meaningless ; a mere piece of pictorial architecture. As 

one looks at it one can even see the light through the 
-colonnade at the sides. 

Soufflot’s construction is very slight (Fig. 40); the The con- 
° . ° struction 

supports of his dome by the four triangular piers as 
originally built proved insufficient, and serious crushing 

took place when the centreing was struck. As has been 

found the case lately in our own S. Paul’s, the rubble core 

was loosely put together, and the weight was taken by 

the ashlar casing which yielded to the crushing load. In 

1779 this was relieved by saw-cuts in the joints, bringing 

the weight more on the core, but for a time the case 
seemed hopeless. In 1806 M. Rondelet, Soufflot’s pupil, 
strengthened the piers by an additional thickness of ashlar 
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casing, and the work has stood well since’. Even now 
the area of support seems surprisingly small (Fig. 40) and 
the four great arches that carry the drum seem perilously 
weakened by béing pierced with openings at their spring- 
ing (Plate LX X11). 

For the interior there is nothing but praise: it is light, 
spacious, and simple at first sight, and one does not at 
once realize the intricacy and ingenuity of the plan by 
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which the four great piers are brought inwards, and the 
space is contracted for the side domes, without blocking 
the aisles, or reducing the open floor spaces of the four 
arms of the cross. It makes a noble Walhalla for French 
celebrities: as a church it would have been deficient in 
serious expression. 


1 I take this account of what happened from Fergusson, Modern Archt- 
tecture, vol. I. p. 233. 
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The Pantheon was the last building of importance 
before the great Revolution, which for a time brought 
architecture to a stand-still, and with Soufflot’s great mas- 
terpiece we may close the history of the Renaissance in 
France, from its infancy at Gaillon and Fontainebleau to 
its full development and the triumph of the classic orders. 
The movement had reached its climax; it could go no 
further, and there were not wanting signs of decay on the 
one hand, and of revolt on the other. Archaeology had 
strengthened its hold on Art, and went well-nigh to 
strangle it. Greater knowledge of antiquity brought in its 
train pedantry, and worship of the letter rather than the 
spirit of ancient Art. It was the triumph of convention- 
ality, the crowning result of a movement that had begun 
in the 16th century, and had been growing in strength 
ever since. Martin’s translation of Vitruvius into French 
in 1547 gave a new direction to the course of the Re- 
naissance. The semi-classic, semi-Gothic buildings of 
Francois I, the work of the Le Bretons, the Chambiges, 
Fontainebleau and the chateaux in Touraine, Chambord, 
Azay-le-Rideau and the rest, judged by the new standard 
were condemned as being very little advanced from bar- 
barism, by which was meant the work of the Middle Ages. 
‘“The work of our modern architects,” says Jean Goujon, 
“is disproportioned and out of all symmetry, owing to 
ignorance of geometry, perspective, and Vitruvian teach- 
ing.” De Orme indeed, who plumes himself on having 
introduced the new manner of building at S. Maur-les- 
Fosses in 1536, which he says was the first building in 
France to show how to observe the proportions of archi- 
tecture, treated Vitruvius with little ceremony, and sup- 
plemented his orders with inventions of his own; and 
Lescot’s design at the Louvre in 1547 is characterized by 
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freedom and imagination, not following any classic model. 
Francois Mansart, Lemercier,and De Brosse in the middle 
of the 17th century and Le Vau and the younger Mansart 
at the end of it brought the style into closer conformity 
to Vitruvian rules, though even in their work liberties 
were taken, not authorized by the text-books. But the 
bonds of authority were being gradually tightened, and 
liberty was being gradually repressed. The teaching of 
the newly founded academy was directed to setting up a 
fixed standard of architecture to which it was expected 
that all serious designs should conform, Francois Blondel, 
appointed the first Director of the Academy of Archi- 
tecture in 1671, condemns at one sweep all Gothic archi- 
tecture as une affaire du mortier et de la truelle. Under 
Francois I, he continues, architecture could not clear itself 
from the rust of the older style which clung to it, and its 
redemption from the taint of barbarism was reserved for 
Louis XIV cette dme st grand et sit noble. He exalts 
the classic orders almost into a Divine creation. He 
maintains that the principles of the orders handed down 
from the ancients are fixed for all time; they can be 
demonstrated mathematically, and are a law of nature 
which cannot be violated with impunity, any more than 
those of harmony in music, which they resemble. To fail 
to observe the orders strictly is to fall into the god 
Gothigue. Of all the Arts, he says, architecture is the 
least susceptible of variety; ancient buildings have ac- 
quired immortality because they have been recognized as 
beautiful by competent judges throughout all ages. Archi- 
tecture, in fact, was imagined by Blondel to be reducible 
to an exact science, admitting no variation from its schedule 
of proportions and details, 

Against this Claude Perrault, as we have already seen, 
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protested vigorously, showing that neither the ancients 
nor the modern authorities agreed among themselves, nor 
with Vitruvius. He argued that “neither the imitation 
of nature, nor reason, nor good sense is the foundation of 
those beauties which we fancy we see in the proportion, 
order, and disposition of the parts of a column; and it is 
impossible to assign any other cause of their agreeableness 
than custom. So that those who first invented these pro- 
portions having scarce any other rule than their fancy, 
according as that has changed, new proportions have been 
introduced, which likewise pleased in their turn.” ‘Good 
sense can never inform us that the bases of columns ought 
to have in height neither more nor less than half the 
diameter of the column; that the modillions and dentils 
in pediments should be perpendicular to the horizon; that 
the dentils should be below the modillions; that the 
triglyphe should have in breadth half the diameter of the 
column ; and that the metopes should be exactly square. 
It is easy to conceive that all these things might have 
had other proportions without offence to the most exqui- 
site and delicate taste.” 

“Tt is hardly to be imagined,” Perrault continues, 
‘‘what a superstitious reverence architects have for those 
works we call axtzgue, in which they admire everything, 
but principally the mystery of the proportions, which they 
are pleased to contemplate with profound respect.” He 
compares these idolaters of antiquity to Villalpandus, “who 
pretends that God, by a particular inspiration, taught all 
these proportions to the architects of Solomon’s Temple, 
and that the Greeks, whom we esteem the inventors, learned 
them from those architects.” 

The conventionality of the academic classic style was 
assailed on other grounds in the next century. The Abbé 
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Laugier in his Essaz sur 2 Architecture, published in 
1755, points out that many of its features are not only 
not based on nature, but are opposed to the principles of 
natural form, while others that are accepted as essential 
ornaments of the style are contrary to wisdom and 
common sense. He objects to engaged columns, such as 
those in the lower storey of the front of S. Gervais 
(Plate XLIX, p. 145 swp.). A column should stand clear or 
it hasno meaning. Flat pilasters are wrong, unnatural and 
never necessary; only adopted fromignoranceand tolerated 
by habit. The swelling of the lower third of a column is 
unnatural; trees diminish as they rise. He objects to the 
abuse of pediments; it is ridiculous to put them on the 
side of a building, because a pediment represents the 
gable end of a roof; and he condemns Perrault’s central 
pediment because it has no roof behind it. For the same 
reason the Abbé condemns rounded pediments which 
do not fit the roof at the back of them, and above all 
he objects to the use of one pediment over another as 
at S. Gervais; the pediment below implies a roof, that 
above implies another roof, “vozld donc deux totts Lun 
sur Lautre.” Still worse it is to put pediments below 
entablatures, which is putting the roof in the house and 
the floor above the roof. ‘‘ Nevertheless,” he cries, “how 
many examples of this are there! how many doors, how 
many windows surmounted by ridiculous pediments!” 

In his demands for a reason in architectural forms the 
Abbé almost anticipates Ruskin. He rather violates this 
condition a little further on by objecting to a bare wall, 
which he says “deprives architecture of all grace: the 
less it appears the greater the beauty of the work, and 
if it does not appear at all the work will be perfect.” 
To be consistent he should have demanded a reason for 
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the features that were to cover the wall, other’ than that 
of merely hiding it. But the Renaissance architects seem 
rarely to have been able to leave their wall alone, and to 
have acted on the Abbé’s principle of filling the space 
with something whether with a meaning in it, or none. 
And their repertoire was limited : there was little oppor- 
tunity for sculptured decoration : there were the orders of 
course, of which they made full use; there was the niche 
which served to fill a space even when it was not pro- 
posed to put a statue in it, though an empty niche is a 
foolish thing ; and there were panels, either sunk or in 
relief which were quite unmeaning, for a panel is primarily 
a wooden and not a stone form. Neo-classic architecture 
in fact though it has a strict grammar has but a limited 
vocabulary. 

The Abbé goes on to complain that the architecture of 
the day had not shown any originality in the churches. 
‘“Up to now we have only copied the Gothic work of our 
ancestors. Like them we make naves, aisles, transepts, 
and choirs: we put arcades where they did; we pierce 
windows a little worse than theirs. We blame the loftiness 
of their vaults, though that contributes to their majesty, 
while ours seem too low.” He says, “I enter the church 
of Notre Dame. At the first glance my regard is arrested ; 
my imagination is struck by the space, the height, the 
freedom of this vast nave; I am forced to yield some 
moments to the surprise which the majestic whole excites 
in me. Recovering from this first admiration I turn to 
the detail ; I find absurdities without number ; but I throw 
the blame on the misfortune of the date; so that after 
having well examined and well criticized, I return to the 
middle of the nave, and admire again, and I receive an 
impression which makes me say, ‘ Here are many defects, 
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but here is something that is grand.’ From thence I pass 
to S. Sulpice, the most considerable of all the churches 
we have built in the taste of ancient architecture. I am 
neither struck nor seized; I find the edifice far below its 
reputation. There are heavy arcades set between heavy 
piers of the Corinthian order, very ponderous and very 
heavy, and above all a heavy vault, the weight of which 
makes you fear lest the supports should be insufficient. 
What shall I say of the jubé which masks the main 
entrance of the church? It is a pretty piece of archi- 
tecture, but no more made to be there, than a little house 
is made to be enclosed in a greater. What shall I say of 
the great portico? Sieur Servandoni nearly touched 
perfection, but just stopped short of it....I will not 
prolong my observations on an edifice which will always 
make connoisseurs lament, and will prove to all posterity 
that our age was not the age of good architecture.” 

In all quarters there were signs of discontent with the 
tyranny of the academic rule on which Blondel had in- 
sisted. In Italy there was a revolt against the severity 
of Palladianism, and architecture fell into the opposite 
extreme of the Gavoco. In France it declined into the 
lax effeminacy of the Style Louzs XV. In England a 
severer taste prevailed, but relief from the stricter school 
was welcomed in the delicate prettiness of Adam, which 
still held the classic rule, but in a softened form. Greater 
knowledge of antiquity made it necessary to revise the 
accepted view of Roman architecture. The discovery 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii in 1737 and 1748 showed 
that the domestic work of the ancients was not Vitruvian. 
Stuart’s A¢kens in 1762 for the first time drew attention 
to the superlative merits of Greek art, and lastly the 
claims of the native art of both countries in the Middle 
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Ages forced themselves into notice. In 1750 Horace 
Walpole began his attempt to revive Gothic architecture 
at Strawberry Hill, on false principles it is true; and in 
France, though the general movement in the same 
direction came later, we may be sure that Abbé Laugier 
would not have been the only man to feel the majesty 
and grace of the style which his native country had 
developed from the rude grandeur of Jumiéges and Caen, 
to the refined and logical beauty of Reims, Amiens, and 
Beauvais, and finally to the blazing splendours of Rouen 
and Albi. 

The Gothic revival however did not come about in 
France so soon. After the Revolution came the mock- 
classic craze of the Directoire, and the rather frigid style 
of the Empire. But when the time arrived for the return 
to mediaeval art it was taken up with enthusiasm’. The 
Gothic movement in its turn has passed away and a 
classic style is once more in the ascendant, in which the 
French have produced works which have won general 
admiration. I cannot do better than close this account 
of the Renaissance in France with an illustration of a 
modern building in Paris, the design of which would 
I think do credit to any period of architecture (Plate 


EXOTI1. 


1 The enthusiasm spread through all classes. I remember in 1869 sitting 
and sketching the west front at Noyon, when a rag and bone man came up 
and asked me to mind the sack containing his treasures while he went on 
quest into an adjoining house. I faithfully discharged the trust, and when he 
came out we got into conversation. I made some remark on the beauty of 
the building, and he looked up at it with a sigh of admiration. “ Mais oui!” 
said he; “c’est du treiziéme voyez vous?” I doubt if this could have happened 
in England. 
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CHAPTER XIE 


CONCLUSION. GENERAL REVIEW OF THE RENAISSANCE 
MOVEMENT 


In three volumes, of which this is the last, I have tried 
to give a connected account of the Renaissance of Roman 
architecture in Italy, England, and France; and to explain 
how it came about that the revolution in art which it 
involved was in the end accepted in those countries as a 
matter of course. If we can divest ourselves of familiarity 
with the event, and look at it independently and free from 
prejudice, it will surely appear one of the strangest freaks 
of human intelligence that has ever taken place. 

As I have said elsewhere, nothing like it had ever 
happened before. In all the phases through which archi- 
tecture had passed since the fall of the Roman Empire 
never had there been anything like this abandonment of 
a living healthy natural style, for the revival of one that 
had been dead and forgotten for well nigh thirteen hundred 
years. Till the 15th century art had grown up un- 
consciously, self-developed from within. If at first, in the 
Romanesque period it was influenced slightly by Roman 
example, it soon shook off all traces of it, and went on a 
way of its own. Even in Italy, the old home of classic 
architecture, so far from Roman example having any 
influence, the buildings of antiquity were despised as the 
works of Pagans, supposed to have been built by enchant- 
ment, useful ofly as quarries for building materials, or 
for the lime-kiln. One reads indeed in architectural books 
that the Italians clung to the style of their predecessors 
and never thoroughly adopted the Gothic style. Nothing 
however can be further from the truth. Italy had a 
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genuine Gothic style of her own, differing indeed from 
ours, but developed on national lines as truly as that of 
France or England; and it was practised with the same 
whole-hearted fervour in Italy as beyond the Alps. In 
Italy the art of the Middle Ages, no doubt, remained 
in the Romanesque stage longer than it did elsewhere, 
but it had little or no relation to classic architecture, and 
it is pure nonsense to say that the Gothic we find at 
Lucca, Siena, and Orvieto; at Pisa, Florence, and Assisi; 
at Milan, Bologna, and Venice is not real Gothic in the 
same sense as that at Salisbury or Amiens. It differs of 
course from the Transalpine styles ; had it not done so it 
would have been false to Gothic principles, for it was the 
genius of Gothic art to express local conditions, and reflect 
the society amid which it arose. Salisbury Cathedral on 
the Arno would be as ridiculous as Siena Cathedral at 
Westminster. And when the Italians had developed their 
Gothic art they believed in it, and practised it as ardently 
as the men of London or Paris. When the Florentines 
decided to rebuild their Cathedral of S. Maria del Fiore 
their instructions to the architect Arnolfo were that it must 
be of unrivalled splendour, such as the wit of man could 
not surpass, and they never doubted that their vernacular 
Gothic was sufficient for this triumphant result. Nothing 
could have been further from their thoughts than to look 
for inspiration to the long forgotten art of their Pagan 
forefathers. 

In England and France the native Gothic style was 
flourishing in full vigour throughout the 15th and early 
part of the 16th centuries. It adapted itself readily to the 
changes of social habit, and the requirements of a more 
luxurious and civilized society. The feudal castle passed 
insensibly into the country mansion, and the increased 
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demand for civil and domestic buildings was met without 
difficulty by a style which had hitherto been developed 
principally in churches and ecclesiastical buildings. There 
was no dissatisfaction with the current style of the day, 
which flourished as a living art, and no one dreamed of 
any other. 

It was the same in the Low Countries and in Germany, 
in fact in every country to which the Gothic style ex- 
tended. Everywhere the art which had grown up naturally 
in the course of the nation’s history was being practised 
with enjoyment and content. How could any one of that 
day conceive the possibility of building otherwise ? 

Nor can it be said that the style showed symptoms of 
exhaustion. In France down to the early part of the 16th 
century great works were in progress in a pure Gothic 
style. The transepts at Senlis and Beauvais; Jéhan 
Texier’s fine steeple at Chartres, Louis XII’s wing at 
Blois, the great churches at Albi and Brou, all works of 
pure Flamboyant architecture show no want of energy or 
invention. In England the buildings of Henry VIII and 
Wolsey at Hampton Court and Oxford, the Colleges of 
Brasenose and Corpus, the steeple of Louth, the royal 
chapels at Windsor and Westminster, their glorious rival at 
King’s College, Cambridge, and the splendid churches of 
the Fens all show the Gothic style of the date in full 
vigour, with no sign of languor or decay. 

It is true that Gothic architecture lingered longer in its 
later phases than in any that preceded, except that of 
the Romanesque period. When Henry VII’s chapel was 
begun at Westminster a century and a half had passed 
since the first signs of Perpendicular appeared at Glou- 
cester, and in France the Geometric style dragged on 
wearily in the 14th century till the art sprang to new life 
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with Flamboyant splendour. It was time that the restless 
Gothic spirit, which abhorred stagnation, should take a 
step onward, and develop a further phase of the native 
art, Springing naturally out of that of the day, as Per- 
pendicular had sprung out of the Decorated style, and 
Flamboyant from Geometrical. And considering the 
adaptability shown by the style to the novel conditions of 
a more modern and civilized life, there seemed every 
chance that this result would follow as a matter of course. 

But this was not to be. Whether Gothic art had in it 
the seed of further development or not, must remain for 
ever a matter of conjecture. All tendency that way from 
within was suddenly arrested by a violent interruption 
from without; and instead of a steady and natural de- 
velopment of the existing art into new forms, such as had 
created the styles of the past, artists were presented with 
a ready-made pattern for future use, and were told to 
discard as barbarous and worthless all that they were 
doing, and all that had been done for the last twelve 
hundred years. 

It was natural that such a demand should at first create 
confusion, and should not be accepted without demur._ 
Beginning in Italy with Petrarch and the Revival of?” 
learning, it was some time even in that country before 
the Renaissance affected architecture. The Gothic style 
reigned undisturbed during the lifetime of Petrarch. Be- 
fore his death in 1374 the Shepherd’s Tower at Florence 
arose, Milan Cathedral was founded, Chiaravalle was 
begun, the sea-front of the Ducal Palace at Venice was 
built, and before the end of the century the Gothic naves 
of Como and S. Petronio at Bologna were in progress. 
But the study of Roman literature led inevitably to that 
of Roman architecture, and the discovery of Vitruvius 
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by Poggio in 1414, and the publication of his work in 1486, 
gave the stamp of classical’ authority to the pursuit of 
ancient architecture. Brunelleschi did for his art what 
Petrarch had done for letters, and the Renaissance of 
Roman Architecture was fairly launched on its way. 

At Florence, where the movement began, it was wel- 
comed with enthusiasm, but it was not at first received 
with favour elsewhere in Italy, It was not a popular 
spontaneous movement but was introduced by princely 
patronage and the advocacy of learned professors. Even 
in Italy it made its way slowly, and depended at first on 
the missionary efforts of Florentine architects, who were 
invited abroad by the rulers of other principalities. At 
Milan the Duomo continued to rise in the Gothic style 
all through the period of the Renaissance. The great 
Hospital at Milan, of which two storeys were built by the 
Florentine Filarete in the new style, was crowned by Solari 
with a third storey of Gothic architecture. At Milan again 
there are traces of Gothic even in Michellozzo’s chapel at 
S. Eustorgio, as if popular taste insisted on it. At Bologna 
we are told men ordered in their wills that their monu- 
ments should be made more antzguo, in the fashion of 

their fathers. At Venice the Ca d’ Oro, the Piazzetta 
front of the Ducal Palace, and the Porta della Carta © 
were built in the local Gothic style during the first half 
of the 15th century, and by the time the work of the 
Lombardi appeared in a kind of free classic, Brunelleschi 
had been in his grave between thirty and forty years. 
But the fashion spread; patriotism came to its aid; the 
Italians being reminded that they were countrymen of 
Virgil and Livy, of Brutus and Cicero, whom they had 
long forgotten, leaped to the conclusion that with the 
writings they were bound to cultivate the arts of ancient 
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Rome. The prejudice against Paganism vanished; it 
even became fashionable, and cardinals had no scruple in 
appealing to the Immortal Gods, and discouraging the 
study of the Scriptures as unworthy of the attention of the 
serious student. Before the end of the 15th century the 
Renaissance of Roman architecture was firmly established 
throughout the country. 

The Renaissance had been flourishing in Italy for 
three-quarters of a century, from its beginning at Florence 
with Brunelleschi’s cupola, before it crossed the Alps 
to disturb the native styles of architecture. In England 
and France it was introduced by the same influences 
as in Italy. It was not a popular spontaneous movement, 
originating with the artist: it was the creation of Royal 
patronage and the result of better acquaintance with the 
superior cultivation of Italy. Humanism also played its 
part, and the study of classic literature led to that of 
Roman art. Translations of Vitruvius appeared; text- 
books were multiplied; ancient example was digested into 
a grammar from which there was to be no appeal. The 
native styles fought hard. For a long time they influ- 
enced the development of the new art, adopting its orna- 
mental features, but engrafting them upon what were 
really Gothic designs. But in the end the stricter votaries 
of the Renaissance triumphed, the rule of dogma and 
authority was established, and Vitruvius, with Vignola, 
Palladio, De Orme and his other commentators held the 
field. 

To what then would the rule of the Renaissance in 
its final fully developed rigour pledge us? In the first place 
it condemns absolutely all the native styles that have been 
developed since the 3rd century, unauthorized by Roman 
example. They are barbarous, ignorant, fanciful and 
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irregular, without method or consistency. Vasari prays 
Heaven to deliver us from such stuff, and Raffaelle’s only 
excuse for it is that by its pointed arches it imitates the 
interlacing branches of trees, and is so far commendable 
as appealing to nature. The only true architecture we are 
told is that of the ancient mistress of the world, and from 
Vitruvius we learn the secret how to produce it. The only 
safe rule is to follow the precepts of the Master and 
his commentators, and to deviate is fatal. Nor is there 
any excuse for not following them. The rules are plain. 
Vignola tells us that by the use of his book any man of 
mediocre intelligence and a little taste for art may master 
the mystery of the orders, otherwise so difficult. Archi- 
tecture as Blondel says is little susceptible of variety, and 
to get good architecture you must obey rules and avoid 
caprice. Novelty is not wanted: progress is not called 
for. The last word in architecture was spoken in the 
reign of Augustus. The Corinthian capital is the final 
achievement of human genius, and the proportions of the 
orders are settled for ever. The canon of architecture is 
closed and we have only to work in obedience to its 
teaching. 

Is this true? It was at all events the faith of the men 
of the 16th and 17th centuries. Without believing with 
Villalpandus that the proportions of the orders were given 
by direct inspiration of God, they held that they were 
natural truths, capable of mathematical demonstration, 
governed by natural laws like the harmonies of music. 
They held that architecture was an exact science, and had 
been reduced to its ultimate form by the Romans. With 
that result the world must be satisfied. Human wit could 
go no further, and by these rules good architecture would 
be governed to the end of time. 
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This reduced architecture to stagnation, and against 
this the restless temper of modern times of course rebelled. 
Perrault, though himself a classic architect, derided the 
superstitious reverence for the antique in his day. He 
argued that the ancient examples differed widely among 
themselves, that the teachers did not agree with one 
another, and that we only admired the proportion of the 
orders from custom, and not from any natural obligation. 
The greater men defied the rules when it suited them, 
and violated them without scruple, and their work was 
consequently condemned by the purist as faulty and 
heretical, and their irregularity as unpardonable. In Italy 
men got tired of the cold Palladian regime and took refuge 
in the license of the Baroco. North of the Alps it led 
ultimately to the Gothic Revival, which still holds its own 
in church architecture, where it undoubtedly shows signs 
of real vitality. A good deal of what is really honest Gothic 
work is being done in our smaller houses, though it has 
none of the features which to the vulgar seem essential to 
the style; and even in domestic work based on the classic 
of the Georgian period, the freedom of Gothic principles 
has coloured it, and introduced a liberty in design un- 
warranted by the Book. But in our larger public buildings 
the orders still reign supreme in most cases, and we have 
not got beyond the Corinthian capital. Vitruvius and the 
text-books are still our authority, and the lapse of three 
centuries leaves us pretty much as it found us at the 
beginning. 

One may wonder therefore whether Blondel and the 
men of his school were right, and whether, though there 
are no limits to the development of the other arts, 
architecture has nothing fresh to put before us. We 
may ask ourselves whether it has run its destined course; 
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whether its history was played out in the reign of 
Augustus, and whether we have nothing to do but to 
plod on for ever putting up the five orders of the 
classic repertoire and carving the everlasting Corinthian 
capital. 

Against this the modern mind revolts. If Architecture 
is exhausted and bankrupt, we had better give up the 
pretence of it altogether. But if it is still to exist, with 
movement everywhere else, it cannot stand still. Which 
way then must we look for a fresh opening ? One thing 
is certain; it must come of itself as it has always done in 
the past ; no conscious seeking for novelty will help us ; 
it will only end in one of the monstrous travesties of real 
art that we have in late years been treated to. It is from 
demands of utility that the best suggestions for advance 
in architecture have ever come in the past, and to them 
we must look in the future. Never was there a time when 
such novel opportunities presented themselves as now. It 
is for us to adapt our architecture to them, not to try to 
adapt them to our architecture. Bound by rules of pedantry 
we shall never do this ; our work must be free to follow 
wherever novel circumstances invite, and wherever new 
forms of construction present themselves, and demand fresh 
forms of design. 

But who can foresee what, if anything, will come of it? 
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CHARLES VII, 1422-1461 


TOURS CATHEDRAL. Nave finished 
CAUDEBEC 

JOSSELIN. Transition from Castle to Mansion 
BOURGES. Maison de Jacques Cceur 
Expulsion of the English 


LOUIS XI, 1461-1483 


LE Mans. Tomb of Charles I, Comte de Maine, by Francesco Laurana. 
Italian Renaissance 
ROUEN. Tour de Beurre. Flamboyant Gothic 


CHARLES VIII, 1483-1498 


Vitruvius first published in Italy 

ROUEN. H6tel de Bourgtherould. Court by Le Roux. v. 1520 
S. RIQUIER. West front. Flamboyant 

ABBEVILLE. S. Wulfran. Flamboyant 

AucH. Flamboyant 

SENS. Transept by Martin Chambiges 

Paris. Hétel de Cluny. Flamboyant 

ROUEN. S. Ouen. Nave. Flamboyant 

Expedition to Italy. Italian colony at Ambotse 

Tours. The-house called of Tristan 
SOLESMES. “The entombment 

ROUEN. Hotel de Bourgtherould. The Flamboyant main block 


LOUIS XII, 1498-1515 


ORLEANS. Old Hotel de Ville. Attempted Renaissance by Charles Viart 

BLois. Hétel d’Alluye. Early Renaissance 

PARIS. 'S. Jacques de la Boucherie. Gothic 

RODEZ. Cathedral 

BEAUVAIS. Transept by Martin Chambiges. Gothic 

NANTES. Tomb of Duke Francis II. Early Renaissance 

GAILLON for George, Cardinal d’Amboise. Mixed Gothic and Re- 
naissance 

TROYES. West front. Martin Chambiges consulted. Gothic. v. 1518 

BuLois. Entrance wing 

CHATEAU D’O. Much altered, 1770 

FOLLEVILLE. Tomb of Raoul de Lannoy ordered. Executed after 1513 
by Antonio della Porta. Italian Renaissance 

CHARTRES. North-west spire by Jéhan Texier. Gothic 

Tours. Top of Cathedral towers. Early Renaissance 

S. QUENTIN. Hétel de Ville finished. Gothic 

ROUEN. West central door by Le Roux 

GAILLON. Mich. Colombe’s panel of S. George for reredos 

CHATEAUDUN. North wing and staircase 
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ROUEN. Hotel des Finances : 

Tours. Fontaine de Beaune. Early Renaissance 

ALBI. The jubé. Gothic ~ , 

BRou. Agreement with van Boghem of Malines. Gothic ; 
CHARTRES. Choir screen by Texier. Gothic first and then Renaissance 


FRANCOIS I, 1515-1547 


BLois. The north wing and staircase 

CHENONCEAU. Main block. wv. 1556 

BOURGES. Hotel Cujas 

AZAY-LE-RIDEAU 

LIMOGES. Transept 

SENLIS. Transept by Pierre Chambiges 

Paris. S. Etienne du Mont. Choir. Gothic ; 

S. DENIS. Tomb of Louis XII by Jean Juste. Italian Renaissance 

TROYES. Facade of Cathedral by Jean de Soissons. v. 1502 

TROYES. Jubé of S. Madeleine by Jehan Gailda ? Gualdo 

BourGES. Hétel Lallemand. Begun 1494 

CHAMBORD begun 

LOcHES. Tower of S. Antoine 

ABI. South porch. Flamboyant Gothic 

ROUEN. Tomb of Cardinal d’Amboise : 

ROUEN. Hétel de Bourgtherould. Renaissance wing 

Battle of Pavia 

CAEN. East end of S. Pierre, by Sohier 

Return of francis. Treaty of Madrid 

BEAUGENCY. H6étel de Ville, attributed to Charles Viart 

FONTAINEBLEAU. Work begun by Francis I 

Il Rosso, arrival of. Died, 1541 

Primaticcio, arrival of. Died, 1570 

ECOUEN begun ?by Baillart 

PARIS. S. Eustache begun 

LIMOGES. The jubé 

PARIS. H6tel de Ville by Domenico da Cortona. Not finished till 1605 

ROUEN. Tomb of de Brézé 

S. MAUR-LES-FossES. Philibert de l’Orme (destroyed). 

PARIS. S. Etienne du Mont. Nave. v. 1601 

ANCY-LE-FRANC 

Benvenuto Cellini in France 

PARIS. The Louvre. Appointment of Lescot 

Translation of Vitruvius into French by Martin, with cuts and intro- 
duction by Goujon 


HENRI II, 1547-1559 


Philibert de ? Orme appointed King’s Architect 

ANET by Philibert de ?Orme 

ECOUEN. Bullant’s frontispieces 

PARIS. Louvre. Goujon’s contract for the Caryatides 

PARIS. Fontaine des Innocents by Goujon 

Dijon. Front of S. Michel 

S. DENIS. Tomb of Francis I by De ?Orme. Contract with Bontemps 
the sculptor 

CHENONCEAU. De l’Orme’s bridge. Finished 1570 


1559 


1559 
1560 


1561 

1562 

1564 
1564-83 
1566-72 


1567 


1570 
1572 


1576 
1579 


1594-1600 
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FRANCOIS II, 1559-1560 


Primaticcio appointed King’s architect 
The Valois Chapel ordered by Catherine de’ Medici 
CHANTILLY. The Chatelet by Bullant 


CHARLES IX, 1560-1574 


De l’Orme’s book, Les Nouvelles Inventions 

Jean Goujon’s disappearance. Died at Bologna before 1568 

PARIS. The Tuileries. Philibert de ?Orme 

S. DENIS. Tomb of Henri II. Primaticcio or Lescot, and Pilon 

Paris. Louvre. Petite galerie. Lower storey and do. of east part of 
Grande Galerie 

Philibert de ? Orme. 1st-Tome de l Architecture 

Philibert de ? Orme. His death, also of Primaticcio 

CHARLEVAL begun. Abandoned and destroyed 


HENRI III, 1574-1589 


Du Cerceau. Ist vol. of Les Alas excellens bastiments de France 
Du Cerceau. 2nd vol. of Les plus excellens bastiments de France 


HENRI IV, 1589-1610 


Paris. Louvre. Upper part of Petite Galerie and adjoining part of 
Grande Galerie 

PARIS. Louvre. Completion of the Grande Galerie to the Tuileries 

Paris. S. Etienne du Mont. The jubé by Biard 

ORLEANS. The new Cathedral. Gothic 

PONT NEUF completed 

Return of the Jesuits, Thetr architecture by Martellange 

PARIS. Place Royale, now des Vosges 

FONTAINEBLEAU. The Porte Dauphine or Baptistére. Galerie des 
Cerfs and Court of Offices 


LOUIS XIII, 1610-1643 


PARIS: Palace of the Luxembourg, by Salomon de Brosse, for Marie 
de’ Medici 

Paris. Facade of S. Gervais by De Brosse 

Paris. The Church of ’Oratoire by Lemercier 

PARIS. Facade of Les Feuillants by Fr. Mansart (destroyed) 

Parts. Louvre. Pavillon de? Horloge by Lemercier and continuation 
northward 

VERSAILLES. Cour de Marbre (by ? De Brosse) 

Chateau and town at RICHELIEU for the Cardinal by Lemercier 

Paris. S. Paul et S. Louis. Jesuit Church by Derrand 

Paris. Palais Royal (Hétel de Richelieu) by Lemercier 

Paris. Jesuit Church of the Novitiate by Martellange 

Paris. S. Mary of the Visitation. Fr. Mansart 

CHEVERNY, near Blois 

Paris. Church of the Sorbonne by Lemercier 

BLois. Wing for Gaston d’Orléans by Fr. Mansar 

MAISONS by Fr. Mansart 
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1645 


1653-64 
1653 
1653 

1661-71 
1664 
1665 


1665-70 
1666 
1673 
1678 

1678-1710 
1693-1706 
1699 
1708 


1717-23 
1719 
1726 

1733-45 
1730 
1740 
1742 

1750-57 

1752-72 

1752-72 
1757 

1761-70 

1762-68 
1764 


1771 
1772 


1824-44 


EABEEZOPSD AES 


LOUIS XIV, 1643-1715 


VAL-DE-GRACE, PARIS, founded. Fr. Mansart’s plans carried on by 
Lemercier 

Paris. The Louvre. River front and completion of court by Le Vau 

VAUX-LE-VICOMTE by Le Vau 

PARIS. S. Roch by Lemercier 

VERSAILLES. Middle block, surrounding that of De Brosse, by Le Vau 

PARIS. The Tuileries remodelled by Le Vau 

Paris. S. Sulpice by Le Vau. Plan for the whole. Eastern chapel 
built 

PARIS. Louvre. Perrault’s east front 

Francois Mansart. His death 

Paris. Porte S. Denis. Fr. Blondel the elder 

CLAGNY by J. H. Mansart 

VERSAILLES. Side wings and Galerie des Glaces. J. H. Mansart 

PARIS. Second church and dome of the Invalides. J. H. Mansart 

VERSAILLES. Chapel by J. H. Mansart, finished after his death 

J. 1. Mansart His death 


LOUIS XV, 1715-1774 


Buotis. The bridge by J. J. Gabriel 

CHANTILLY. Stables by Aubert 

ORLEANS. Cathedral. West front and towers by J. J. Gabriel 

PaRIS. S. Sulpice. Facade by Servandoni. Towers later 

Paris. S. Roch. Facade by Robert de Cotte 

LA ROCHELLE. Cathedral by J. J. Gabriel 

J. J. Gabriel. Hts death 

Nancy. Hemicycle Place by Héré de Corny 

COMPIEGNE rebuilt by A. J. Gabriel (d. 1780) 

PARIS. Ecole Militaire by A. J. Gabriel 

PaRIs. Place de la Concorde by A. J. Gabriel 

PARIS. Do. twin palaces by A. J. Gabriel 

VERSAILLES. Petit Trianon by A. J. Gabriel 

PaRIs. Pantheon by Soufflot. First stone laid. Finished in 1790, after 
his death in 1780 

VERSAILLES. Pavilion to end of north wing by A. J. Gabriel 

Paris. S. Eustache. New west front by Despreaux 


Paris. S. Vincent de Paul by Lepere and Hittorf 
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II 

Amboise, Cardinal George d’, his 
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Ancy-le-Franc, 146 

Androuet du Cerceau, Jacques I, 
125 &c.; Baptiste, 107, 114, 128; 
Jacques II, 132, 161; pedigree of, 
132 

Anet, 37, 104 &c., 121, 130, 146 

Angers, Hétel Pincé, 47, 48, 98; old 
houses at, 58 

Ango, Chateau d’, 58 

Antique, extravagant worship of the, 
165, 182, 195, 197, 208 

Archaeology, its injury to art, 195 

Architects, the master-masons, 73 
&c., 86, 87, 90; the professional, 
88, 94 &c. 

Azay-le-Rideau, 43, 45, 52 &c., 195 


Bacon, on gardens, 160; on inbowed 
windows, 188 

Bastion, survival of the, 45, 53 

Beaugency, 56 

Beaune, Fontaine de, 22, 43 

Beauvais Cathedral, 23, 61, 86 

Bembo, 7 

Bernini, 162 

Berthelot, Gilles, 43, 44 

Blois, 3, 17, 26 &c., 58, 130; F. Man- 
sart’s building, 150 &c.; Italian 
artists at, 12; Cathedral, 68; Hotel 
d’Aliuye, 18, 25, 43, 58; Bridge, 190 

Blondel, Fr., 165, 181, 182, 196, 209 

Boccadoro, Il, v. Cortona, Domenico 
da 

Bohier, Thomas, 43, 44, 50, 52 

Bontemps, 103 

Bourges, Hétel Lallemand, 19, 43 

Brick, use of, 148, 149 

Brou, 4, 23, 62, 204 

Brunelleschi, 23, 206, 207 

Budaeus, 6, 43, 77 


Bullant, Jean, 88, 94, 110 &c., 132, 133, 
161 

Bureaucrats, the, 42 

Burghley, 46 

Bury, Chateau of, 18, 25, 41, 43, 146 


Caen, S. Pierre, 63 

Carnavalet, Hétel de, 123, 152 

Caudebec, 69 

Cellini, Benvenuto, 39, 97; his Diana, 
105 

Chambiges, Martin, 23, 61, 75, 86; 
Pierre, 35, 76, 77, 79, 80, 86, 87, 195 

Chambord, 3, 26, 29, 30, 31 &c., 76, 87, 
91, 130, 146, 195 

Chantilly, 111, 112, 130, 133; stables, 
189 

Charenton, Protestant church at, 145 

Charles, Comte de Maine, his tomb, 2 

Charles VIII, effect of his expedition, 
8 &c.; his tomb, 13 

Charleval, 126, 128 

Chartres, 23, 66 ; house at, 130 ; Town 
Hall, 148 

Chateau, use of the word, 44 

Chateaudun, 16 

Chenonceau, 43, 45, 48 &c., 107 

Christchurch, Hants., 16 

Church endowments granted as pen- 
sions, 96 &c. 

Ciceronians, the, 7 

Clagny, 171, 180 

Cluny, Hétel de, 2 

Coeur, Jacques, 2, 42, 45 

Colombe, Michel, 20, 22 

Comines, Philippe de, 5, 8, 10, 13 

Cortegiano, Il, 5, 6, 7 

Cortona, Domenico da (Boccadoro), 
II, 14, 19, 30, 33, 64, 76, 78 &c., 91, 

2 

Cottereau, Jean, 43 

Courtyard, survival of plan, 43, 45,185 

Coutances, S. Pierre, 18, 86 


David, Charles, 65, 125 
De Brézé, his tomb, 120, 123 
De Brosse 132, 143 &c. 
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De Cotte, 143, 171, 174, 191 


De l’Orme, Philibert, 40, 41, 51, 62, - 


72, 88, 94 &c., 161, 195 ; his book, 
97 &c.; his works, 102 &c. 

De Perac, 132, 133 

De Vast, 86, 87 

Decorators, Renaissance introduced 
by, 82 

Despreaux, 66 

Diane de Poitiers, 44, 51, 103, 104 

Diane, fountain of, at Anet, 106, 107 

Dijon, S. Michel, 68 

Dol, tomb of Bishop James, 14, 83 

Domestic architecture, French plan, 
146, 149, 185; English plan, 146 

Dormer windows, 3, 4, 46 

Dreux, 70 

Du Bellay, 6, 95, 102 

Du Cerceau, v. Androuet 


Ecouen, 87, 106, 111 &c., 120, 130, 146 


Flamboyant architecture, its 
vival, 4, 204 

Flint work inlaid, 58 

Florence, 9, 27, 206 

Folleville, tomb at, 13 

Fontainebleau, 26, 34 &c., 44, 76, 81, 
82, 106, 136 

Fontaine des Innocents, 122 

Fouquet, 44, 157 

Francis I, 6, 25 &c.; his interest in 
building, 26, 90; his tomb, 103 

French language, its cultivation, 6 

French order, the, 99, 110, 159 

Friars, their churches, 137 


sur- 


Gabriel, A. J., 191, 192 

Gabriel, J. J., 71, 190 

Gadyer, 76 

Gaillon, 2, 14, 15, 16, 22, 23, 25, 41, 78, 
QI, 130, 146 

Gardens, the French, 159 

Giocondo, Fra, 11, 12, 14, 15, 76, 77 

Girolamo da Fiesole, 13 

Giusti, the, ov Juste, 14, 22, 75, 83, 103 

Gothic architecture, its adaptability, 
I, 2, 3, 4; tenacity of the style, 14, 
16,23, 91, 204 ; persistence in church 
architecture, 61 &c.; revival of, 201, 
209; in Italy, 202 &c. 

Goujon, Jean, 85, 105, 111, 119, 120 
&C., 195 

Grappin, 87 
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Hampton Court, 16, 26, 46, 159 

Hardwick, 46 

Henri II, 103 

Henri III, 129 

Henri IV, 71, 131 &c.; his improve- 
ments at Paris, 134; at Fontaine- 
bleau, 136 

Henry VII, his tomb at Westminster, 


II 

Henry VIII, his buildings, 25, 204 

Humanism, its influence in the Re- 
naissance, 5, 7, 207 


Illiteracy in France, 5 

Italian literature, 7 

Italy, influence of, 5, 8, 76; Gothic 
architecture in, 202 &c.; Golden 
Age of Renaissance in, 7, 8; re- 
sistance to the Renaissance, 203, 
205, 206; triumph of the Renais- 
sance, 206, 207 


Jesuits, their churches, 137 
Josselin, 4, 28, 30 
Juste, v. Giusti 


L’Assurance (Pierre Cailleteau), 171, 
179, 180 

La Lude, 44, 45 

Langeais, 4, 44, 45 

Laon, 66 

Laugier, Abbé, his remarks, 198 &c., 
201 

Laurana, Francesco, 12; 
Tons 

Le Breton, Gilles, 35, 40, 76, 77,86, 195 

WesBitny 5 O mlb LOw 

Le Mans, 12, 48, 55, 69 

Lemercier, Pierre, 65, 125; Jacques, 
94, 124, 138 &c., 153, 154; pedigree 
Oh 1A 

Le Notre, 159, 161, 171, 175 

Lescot, 94, 97, 116 &c., 121, 124, 131 

Le Vau, 157 &c., 174, 196 

Limoges, jubé, 69 

Loches, 18 

Longleat, 46 

Louis XI, his domestic policy, 42 

Louis XII, his buildings, 18, 26, 27; 
his tomb, 84, 103 

Louis XIII, 143, 169 

Louis XIV, period of, 167 &c.; S. 
Simon on, 167; misery in his reign, 
184 


Luciano, 
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Louis XV, style of, 190 

Louvre, the, 26, 116 &c., 120, 122, 124, 
152; Henri IV’s building, 131; 
Perrault’s building, 162 &c.; Ber- 
mls building, 162 &c.; Soufflot, 
166 

Lucarne, v. Dormer 


Madrid, chateau of, 26, 4o, 76 

Maintenon, chateau of, 43, 45 

Maisons, 152, 158 

Mansart, Frangois, 143, 150 &c., 196 

Mansart, Jules Hardouin, 171, 196; 
S. Simon on, 171, 179 ; at Versailles, 
172 &c.; at Marly, 173; Invalides, 
176; estimate of his work, 179, 180 

Mansart roof, 159 n. 

Marly, 175; cost of, 183 ° 

Marseilles, S. Lazare, 12 

Martellange, 138, 141 

Martin, translates Vitruvius, 7, 92,121 

Master-mason, the, 72 &c., 87, 95 

Mazzoni, Guido(Paganino), II, 13, 16, 


23,84 
Medici, Giuliano de’, 5 ; Catherine de’, 
7, 51, 102, 107, 110, 113, 128; Marie 
de’, 143 
Mercoliano, Pacello da, 11, 26 
Metezeau, 132, 133 
Michel Angelo, his statues, I11 
Milan, 205, 206 ‘ 
Money, comparative value of, 80, 96, 
183 
Montargis, 125 - 
Montmorency, Connétable de, 111, 
120, 126 
Moret, Maison de Francois I from, 55 
Mullion, survival of the, 3, 46 


Nantes, tomb of Duke Francis II, 20, 
nee Si, Cixarbe, 6s 

National character of Renaissance in 
France, 6,7,76 

Nepveu, Pierre, ov Trinqueau, 32, 33, 


70, ©7 
Nobility, the new, 42 


Orléans, 125 ; old Hotel de Ville, &c., 
56; Maison de Frangois I, 98; 
Cathedral, 70, 136, 190 

Orléans, Gaston d’, 150 


Pacchierotti, Girolamo, II, 20 
Paganino, v. Mazzoni 
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Palissy, 112, 127, 128 
Palustre, Léon, 16n.; on Italian in- 
fluence, 76 &c. 
Paris 
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S. Etienne du Mont, 62 
S. Eustache, 64 
S. Gervais, 145, 198 
Les Invalides, 176 &c. 
S. Mary of the Visitation, 141, 150 
Notre Dame, 199 
Oratoire, 138, 142 
S. Roch, 143 
Sorbonne, 141, 142 
S. Sulpice, 160, 189, 200 
Val-de-Grace, 153 &c. 
House, from Moret, 55 
Hotel Carnavalet, 123, 152 
De Ville, 79, 91 
De Soissons, 110 
De Sully, 135 
De Soubise, 188 
Palais Royal, 139, 140 
De Luxembourg, 143, 146 
Panthéon, 192 &c. 
Place Royale, 135 
Porte S. Denis, 182 
School of Medicine, 201 
uv. also Louvre and Tuileries 
Perrault, Claude, 162, 163 &c., 181; 
his writings, 165, 196 
Perréal, Jean, 20 
Petrarch, 205 
Pierrefonds, 2 
Pilon, Germain, 129 
Poggio discovers Vitruvius, 92, 206 
Porta, Antonio della, 14 
Primaticcio, 355 38, 41, 70, 95,) 107; 
113, 129 
Protestant artists, 120, 127, 128, 145 
Printing, progress of, 5 
Purism, the school of, 165 ; Perrault’s 
resistance to, 165, 196 


Radcliffe Library, Oxford, 114 

Renaissance began in Italy, 1,205 &c.; 
final dogma of, 207 &c.; stagnation 
of, 209 

Renée, Duchess of Ferrara, 127 

Revival of learning, 5 

Revolt from the Renaissance, 200 

Richelieu, Cardinal, 131, 139 

Richelieu, palace and town of, 139 

Robbia, Girolamo della, 40 
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Robertet, Florimond, 18, 25, 42 

Rodez, 66 

Roman architecture, its extinction in 
France and England, 1 

Roof, survival of the high, 45, 46 

Rouen, Palaisde Justice, 4; Cathedral, 
16; tomb of Cardinal d’Amboise, 
84; tomb of De Brézé, 120, 123; 
Hotel de Bourgtherould, 55 

Rosso, Il, 35, 37, 76 

Roux, Rolland le, 16, 85 


Sanitation, defective, 148, 163 

Sannazaro, 78 

S. Aignan, 98 

S. Denis, stalls at, 14; tomb of 
Louis XII, 84; tomb of Francis I, 
103; tomb of Henry II, 39, 129; 
the Valois Chapel, 113, 128 

S. Germain-en-Laye, 26, 46, 76, 81, 
146 

S. Maur-les-Fosses, 46, 96, 102, 130, 
195 

S. Quentin, 23 

S. Riquier, 16 

Savoy, Louise de, 43, 50 

Schools of craftsmen, 82, 88, 89, 134, 
175 

Semblangay, Jacques de Beaune, 22, 
43, 50, 52 

Senlis, 86 

Serlio, 7, 46, 76, 77, 81, 100 

Servandoni, 189, 200 

Soissons, Hétel de, Paris, 110 

Solesmes, 19 &c. 

Soufflot, Germain, 192 &c. 

Sourdeau, Jacques, 30; Denis, 33 

Staircase, 3; at Blois, 30; at Cham- 
bord, 34; at Azay-le-Rideau, 54 

Stuart’s Athens, 200 


Terra-cotta roundels, 16; majolica, 
40, 41 
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44; chateaux in, 44 

Tours, Italian artists at, 12, 22, 75, 
83;tomb of Charles VIII’s children, 
13; Cathedral, 18, 23 ; Fontaine de 
Beaune, 22, 43 

Trianon, le Petit, 192 

Tromps, 98 
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75; S. Madeleine, the jubé, 70 

Tuileries, the, 102, 108, 131, 160 


Urbino, palace at, 13, 15 
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Valois period, great houses of, 130 

Vasari, on Fontainebleau, 36, 37 

Vaux-le-Vicomte, 44, 157 &c., 171 

Venice, 205, 206 

Verneuil, 126, 130, 146 

Verona, Palazzo del Consiglio, 77, 78 

Versailles, 169, 172 &c., 179, 190, 191; 
S. Simon on, 169, 173,175 ; Le Vau’s 
work, 169; Mansart’s work, 172; 
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Vitruvius, translated, 7, 92, 195, 209, 
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